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Implications of the Junior College Movement 


| EDITORIAL | 


Mr. Abraham Flexner has re- 
cently told us in no uncertain terms 
that nowhere in America do we 
have a university devoted to schol- 
arship in the same degree as in 
European universities, particularly 
those in Germany. American edu- 
cators unite in declaring that Mr. 
Flexner’s statement is overdrawn, 
yet in the same breath they gener- 
ally agree that there is, after all, a 
considerable vein of truth in it. 

My chief interest in the junior 
college movement has always been 
its implications in the field properly 
designated as higher education in 
colleges and universities. For years 
we have been accustomed to be- 
moan the difficulty of giving ade- 
quate attention to upperclass and 
graduate instruction because of the 
necessity of dealing with a mob of 
unselected freshmen and_ sopho- 
mores who seem ever to be followed 
by yet greater numbers. Such con- 
ditions have made it exceedingly 
difficult for nearly all American 
universities to become universities 
in fact as well as in name. 

I believe that the junior college 
movement will be the_ greatest 
single factor in changing this situa- 
tion. Where the four-year colleges 
are struggling for mere existence, 
the competition of the junior col- 
leges may lead to their extinction. 


In such instances, there is a clear 
educational gain. 

For the higher institutions with 
adequate financial support, public 
and private, the advent of junior 
colleges offers relief and a great op- 
portunity for higher service. State 
and privately controlled institutions 
alike, in those states where junior 
colleges already flourish, as for ex- 
ample, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas, Texas, and California, have 
learned that the graduates of the 
junior colleges do acceptable work, 
and they have, therefore, no hesita- 
tion in admitting them to advanced 
standing. On account of this sit- 
uation and the increased holding 
power of institutions, the complex- 
ion of the student body in many 
universities and colleges is slowly 
but certainly changing to a higher 
type without diminution in _ total 
numbers. Imagine what the impli- 
cations are when one reads the fol- 
lowing statement in a Report of the 
Survey Commission of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


From 1920-21 to 1929-30, inclusive, 
the growth in the first-year class has 
been 37.9 per cent; the second-, third-, 
and fourth-year classes, however, have 
in the same period increased 47.5, 
90.8, and 86.5 per cent, respectively. 
In 1919-20 when the estimate of 10,000 
collegiate students for 1930 was made, 
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the freshman enrollment constituted 
43 per cent of the total undergraduate 
collegiate enrollment. In 1929-30 the 
freshman class was only 27 per cent of 
the total. The one outstanding feature 
in the increase in enrollment during 
the last decade has been the dispro- 
portionate growth of the upper classes. 


The same thing is true among the 
better four-year colleges. Institu- 
tions that have had considerable 
difficulty in organizing advanced 
work in many fields now find that 
junior and senior classes which 
have been considerably depleted by 
the loss of students who go to pro- 
fessional schools at the end of their 
sophomore or junior years are 
again beginning to fill up. It is not 
too much to imagine that as the 
junior colleges grow, the junior and 
senior classes of the four-year col- 
leges may equal or exceed in size 
the freshman and _ sophomore 
classes. This is a condition de- 
voutly to be hoped for. Because of 
small enrollments and the neces- 
sarily greater spread of elective 
subjects in the upper years, the ad- 
vanced classes in colleges are often 
so small as to be very uneconomic. 

The increase in the proportion of 
juniors and seniors also gladdens 
the souls of most members of the 
faculty. A large proportion of col- 
lege faculties are, either conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, quite weary of 
the year-after- year drudgery of 
teaching elementary courses and 
correspondingly pleased at the op- 
portunity to offer a variety of ad- 
vanced courses. I believe that if the 
faculty members of the good four- 
year colleges realized better the 
helpful effects on the character of 
the college enrollment, they would 
more often be ardent supporters of 
the junior college movement. 


I would go even farther. I believe 
that the junior college movement 
will have the effect of increasing the 
amount of Master’s degree work at 
our good four-year colleges, as wel] 
as in the universities. Nothing has 
been more apparent than the tre. 
mendous increase in graduate 
students during recent years. The 
present depression has even further 
emphasized this tendency. The uni- 
versities today are not able to take 
care of this increase any too well, 
particularly those students seeking 
Master’s degrees. Furthermore, all 
that has been said concerning the 
similarity between high-school 
work and the first-two-years-of-col- 
lege work emphasizes the fact that 
Master’s degree work has more sim- 
ilarity to advanced undergraduate 
work than it has to that leading to 
the Doctor’s degree. 

Many of our good four-year col- 
leges are fully prepared in faculty, 
laboratories, and libraries to do 
very acceptable Master’s degree 
work. In my opinion, as the propor- 
tion of upperclassmen increases, 
they will find themselves entering 
this field of work. The liberal arts 
college of the future therefore may 
find that its real field of usefulness 
is in a program of work comprising 
the three years ending with the 
Master’s degree. 

The possible implications of the 
junior college movement in the field 
of college and university education 
are therefore very great. It may in- 
deed actually make higher institu- 
tions out of most of them. Indeed, 
Mr. Flexner may, in a couple of 
decades longer, see something more 
in the nature of what he would call 
a university in America than we 
possess at the present time. 


GEORGE F. Zook 
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The Southern Junior Colleges for Women 


JOSEPH E. BURK* 


Readers of The Junior College 
Journal will recall Director Sny- 
der’s article entitled “The Real 
Function of the Junior College.’ 
The gist of the discussion is that 
the real function of the public jun- 
ior college is to take care of the 
needs of the non-academically 
minded high-school graduates. The 
Los Angeles Junior College is mak- 
ing an effort in this direction by 
offering sixteen semi-professional 
courses. Is there an _ inspiration 
or even a_ suggestion here _ for 
the Southern junior colleges for 
women? The writer thinks so. 

The private junior colleges for 
women of the South have their roots 
in institutions dating back to, and 
in some cases far beyond, the Civil 
War. Various institutions claim to 
be the earliest.2, The exact order of 


*Dean, Ward- Belmont School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

1Junior College Journal (November 
1930), II, 74-80. 

2 Bulletin, Anderson College, 1930-31. 
p. 12; Bulletin, St. Mary’s School, 1931-32, 
p. 11; Bulletin, Whitworth College, 1930- 
31, p. 15. 

3 Doak S. Campbell, Preliminary Report 
on the Curriculum of the Woman’s Col- 
lege, 1930. 

4 Bulletin, Anderson College, 1930-31, 
p. 12. 

5 Ibid., pp. 13, 14. 

6 Ibid., p. 15. 

? Bulletin, Andrew College, 1929-30, p. 
13. 


8 Bulletin, Gulf Park College, 1930-31, 
p. 17. 


® Bulletin, Peace Institute, 1930-31, p. 
17. 


precedence in the field of education 
for women is not so important, 
however, as the program of these 
schools for the future. How their 
aims change with the passing of the 
years will be illustrated in the suc- 
ceeding paragraph. 

At least one of the junior col- 
leges included in Campbell’s study® 
rightly felt itself called upon to 
perpetuate the best in the ideals of 
the Old South. “They (the build- 
ers) felt the need of combatting the 
influences of materialism and in- 
dustrialism upon the life of a little 
town fast becoming modern’’*—this, 
in 1911. By 1930, Anderson College 
conceived its advantages as a junior 
college to be (a) relief for the over- 
crowded universities, (b) terminal, 
prevocational courses, (c) close as- 
sociation between teacher and stu- 
dent, (d) individual guidance.® Its 
aim, briefly, is “the preparation of 
young women for lives of service.’’® 
Another junior college states its 
‘aim to develop well-rounded char- 
acter.”7 One of the youngest of 
these institutions claims to combine 
“the virtues of the old-fashioned 
finishing school—gentleness, refine- 
ment, and poise’——with “the gen- 
uineness and serious purpose of the 
most thorough school of the present 
day.’® Peace Institute conceives its 
purpose to be two-fold: to prepare 
its students (a) for further aca- 
demic study on the collegiate level 
(junior or senior), or (b) for the 
vocations.?® 

A brief reference to Campbell’s 
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comment on the courses of study 
offered by these fourteen Southern 
junior colleges for women, however, 
may reveal more of their purposes 
than will the institutions’ bulletin 
statements: 


Junior colleges require from sixty to 
sixty-four semester hours for gradu- 
ation. The subject prescriptions show 
a marked similarity to those required 
for the B.A. degree in the four-year 
colleges. All require English, from six 
to twelve semester hours; all but one 
require from six to twenty-four semes- 
ter hours in foreign language; ten pre- 
scribe history; seven, mathematics; 
eleven, science; and eight, Bible and 
religious education. .... Home eco- 
nomics is not prescribed in a single 
junior college.’° 


No reader can doubt that the 
isthmian!! function looms large in 
the minds of those in charge of 
these junior colleges. It would ap- 
pear that either the non-academ- 
ically minded girls are present in a 
negligible number or that for them 
are prescribed the same courses as 
for their academically minded sis- 
ters. Are our Southern junior col- 
leges for women living up to the 
fine sentiments to be found in the 
first few pages of any of our cata- 
logues, or is the educational oppor- 
tunity in reality planned for and 
offered to that portion of the stu- 
dent body sufficiently academic to 
survive two years of study, which is 
accepted as the equivalent of the 
first two years in a senior college? 


ONE OPPORTUNITY : CURRICULAR 


Do these junior colleges believe 
in the vocational worth of their 
home economics courses as much 
as they value the isthmian worth of 
foreign language, mathematics, and 
history courses? One opportunity 


of the Southern junior college for 
women appears to be curricular, 
Curricular adjustments looking 
to the _ prescription of studies 
thought to be of terminal or voca- 
tional worth are the first opportu- 
nity. Before they can be determined, 
however, at least one thing must be 
known: what, aside from the isth- 
mian function, is considered to be 
the aim (or aims) of a Southern 
junior college for women? Let these 
institutions speak for themselves— 
as they have in Campbell’s study. 
Both senior and junior colleges ap- 


10 Campbell, op. cit., p. 16. 


11 The editor suggested to the author the 
desirability of the use of the term “pre- 
paratory” instead of “isthmian” as more 
appropriate and more widely used junior 
college terminology. To this suggestion 
the author replied: 

“With reference to your second sugges- 
tion, concerning the use of the phrase 
‘isthmian function,’ permit me to say 
that I chose it rather than the term ‘pre- 
paratory’ despite my own feeling that 
‘preparatory’ is not only more descrip- 
tive, but more appropriate. I agree heart- 
ily with your idea as found in your chap- 
ter on the preparatory function, pages 
248-80, but I am of the opinion that the 
use of the word ‘isthmian’ will prove less 
confusing to Southern readers. There is a 
further consideration: the private junior 
colleges of the South have but recently 
been recognized by the Southern Associ- 
ation as institutions satisfactorily doing 
work which is the equivalent of the first 
two years of standard four-year colleges. 
Naturally they are proud of their recog- 
nition, and do not appreciate the term 
‘preparatory’ as descriptive of their col- 
lege work. As you know, many of the 
institutions in question also have high 
schools which do—to use their term— 
‘preparatory’ work. Really, the term 
‘isthmian’ will prove to be, among South- 
ern readers, more easily understood and 
appreciated than the term ‘preparatory.’” 

In view of the author’s explanation and 
expressed preference his terminology has 
been retained.—EDITOR 


12 Campbell, op. cit., pp. 24-28. 
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pear to be in agreement that wom- 
an’s collegiate education should be 
dual in nature: liberal and voca- 
tional. Both these terms are elabo- 
rated variously in the statements 
from executives quoted by Camp- 
pell. Elaborations range from “‘to 
carry on in a constructive way the 
pest tradition of the best woman- 
hood of a people,” through “to 
meet the complex life and condi- 
tions in society today,” to “‘educa- 
tion should train the student to 
think—should emphasize ‘the man- 
ner as well as matter of thought.’ ” 


TWO OBJECTIVES 


Whatever the terms employed, 
the thought is unmistakable: the 
junior college should educate for 
life’s finer values and for vocational 
values. The institution has an op- 
portunity to offer courses which, in 
the wisdom of the administrators 
and the faculty, best promote the 
realization of the finer values. To 
illustrate: If health is a desirable 
outcome, physical education plus 
hygiene seem called for. Five of the 
fourteen junior colleges in Camp- 
bell’s study, previously referred to, 
prescribe them for graduation. One 
concludes that health, therefore, is 
given some consideration. 

Among reasons offered to pros- 
pective students for choosing to 
attend a certain one of these insti- 
tutions is the fact that the college 
offers “all the things that really 
count toward the highest personal 
development of the individual” and 
puts “the emphasis upon the right 
thing—the development of well- 
balanced Christian character.” Ob- 
viously here is an institution which 
has succeeded in reducing to tangi- 
bility and definite statement at least 
one of the finer values—maybe the 


finest value. It is to be accom- 
plished, however, without curricu- 
lar aid, for the institution is one of 
six that do not require Bible and re- 
ligious education for graduation. 
The study of English, foreign lan- 
guages, history, science, and so 
forth, is required for its isthmian 
worth, but Bible study and religious 
education are not prescribed for 
development of well-balanced Chris- 
tian characters. Has the college 
overlooked something vital? 

The curious student of junior col- 
lege educational efforts on behalf of 
Southern women reads in a third 
bulletin of an institution which “at- 
tempts to prepare its students for a 
worthy use of leisure time through 
the cultivation of talent (in art, 
music, expression, linguistics, etc.), 
of interest in fine arts and of appre- 
ciation of civic activities.” Good! 
Here is another institution that not 
only knows what its students need 
(and can state the need specific- 
ally), but has a theory as to what 
studies will help the students real- 
ize and satisfy the need. Yet neither 
this college nor the other thirteen 
prescribe for graduation a single 
semester hour of study in music, 
art, history, and appreciation of 
either music or art. Is there not a 
curricular opportunity here? 


ISTHMIAN AND CULTURAL 


If the objection is raised that 
courses in Bible, religious education, 
art, and music are offered if not 
prescribed, pertinent queries are: 
Do junior college administrators (of 
the group under consideration) be- 
lieve in prescription for isthmian 
subjects and election for those of 
cultural worth? Are they unwilling 
to “take a chance” with the pro- 
gram of a girl who is to go on to a 
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senior college and willing to take 
that chance with those who seek in 
the junior college such things as 
development of Christian charac- 
ter and appreciation of the finer 
realms of life? 

It may be that those values are to 
be regarded as only secondary, con- 
tingent to the more important ac- 
tivity of attempting mastery of 
some history, foreign language, and 
other prescribed and isthmian stud- 
ies. If prescription is based on the 
theory that the more important 
studies should be required and the 
less left to choice, studies left at 
present to option should be re- 
quired, or many general catalogue 
statements concerning objectives 
should be rewritten. At any rate, it 
would seem that here lies an oppor- 
tunity—at least for further study. 





INTERFRATERNITY CONFERENCE 


Certain aspects of the work of 
the Interfraternity Conference of 
special interest to junior colleges 
are reported in the extracts below 
taken from the New York Times of 
November 28 and 29. 


There will be more changes in the 
American college in the next fifteen 
years than there were in the last one 
hundred and fifty years according to 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, who addressed the 
Interfraternity Conference yesterday 
at its twenty-third annual session at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. He predicted 
that these changes would include an 
increasing development of a univer- 
sity system on the one hand, and of 
junior colleges that are really a part 
of the secondary school system on 
the other. The changes, he said, had 
already begun in the last decade. If 
the fraternities are to continue to ex- 
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ist, he said, they will either have to go 
down to the secondary school level, 
doing things in a more immature Way, 
or go up to the university level. They 
cannot go up “unless they have a very 
much higher selection on the basis of 
intellectual capacity and _ intellectya] 
interest.” 

Fraternities with chapters in jun- 
ior colleges will not be able to become 
members of the Interfraternity Con- 
ference, this organization decided yes. - 
terday at the closing meeting of its ° 
twenty-third annual session at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. The resolution 
adopted by the Conference recognizes 
only fraternity chapters established in 
colleges recognized by the Association 
of American Universities. This, it was 
said, eliminates recognition of chap- 
ters in junior colleges or other un- 
recognized institutions and will dis- 
qualify from membership in the Con- 
ference fraternities having such chap- 
ters. No chapters of member organi- 
zations are in junior colleges, it was 
added, but there are some in other un- 
recognized institutions. 





Convinced by the amazing in- 
crease in enrollments of the col- 
leges and universities that our 
people are awake to the needs of 
school training beyond the age of 
childhood, we commend the addi- 
tion of junior colleges as an inte- 
gral part of the public school sys- 
tem. — Resolutions of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, February 
1929. 





If the junior colleges succeed in 
making education fascinating, as 
the progressive schools are doing 
in the lower levels, then college 
education will indeed become “a 
new and entrancing adventure.”— 
STANWOOD COBB. 
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Virginia Intermont College 


H. G. NOFFSINGER* 


Varied have been the experiences 
of Virginia Intermont College dur- 
ing the forty-eight years of its ex- 
istence. Change has been written on 
almost every page of its history. It 
has had two locations, three names, 
and three distinct classifications. 
In 1884 the institution was organ- 
ized as a high school or institute 
called South West Virginia Institute 
and located at Glade Spring, Vir- 
ginia. In 1902 it was moved to its 
present magnificent location at 
Bristol and soon afterward its name 
was shortened to Virginia Institute 
and its curriculum extended to that 
of a four-year college offering the 
Bachelor’s degree. In 1911 its name 
was again changed to Virginia In- 
termont College and the same year 
definite classification as a junior 
college was sought. Through all 
these varying changes there is one 
feature that has never changed, and 
that is the purpose in founding the 
school—to give the maximum serv- 


* President, Virginia Intermont College, 
Bristol, Virginia. This is the fifth in the 
series of articles on representative junior 
colleges. For method of choice of institu- 
tions see Junior College Journal (June 
1931), I, 552-54. In each article the ad- 
ministrative head of the institution has 
been asked to answer in his own way the 
problem: “An English-speaking educator 
from abroad knows nothing of the junior 
college but is anxious to learn as much 
of it as possible, in its various aspects, 
during a visit to the United States. Your 
institution has been suggested as a repre- 
sentative one for him to visit. Please 
State the features of greatest significance 
that you think he should observe in his 
visit to your college.” 


ice at the minimum cost. From the 
beginning to this day any girl will- 
ing to work for an education may 
secure opportunities to earn a part 
of her expenses. 

Rev. J. R. Harrison, D.D., was the 
leading spirit in founding the 
school. Mrs. Bolling H. Jones, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, a woman of influ- 
ence and wealth, is the only living 
child of the founder. She has inti- 
mated her desire to see the school 
become a worthy memorial to her 
father’s memory. 


WHY A JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


What impression would an Eng- 
lish-speaking educator gain from a 
two-days’ stay in Virginia Inter- 
mont? He will probably first be in- 
terested in the history of the school 
and especially the reasons for its 
change from a degree-granting in- 
stitution to a junior college. He 
will learn that the chief motive for 
this change was a desire to find a 
place in the educational sun. To 
find such a place with its limited 
resources in competition with well- 
equipped and well-endowed colleges 
for women, that came into being 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
was a well-nigh hopeless task. At 
that time the rising sun of the jun- 
ior college idea seemed to be shed- 
ding new light on the educational 
horizon. Here seemed the solution 
of the problem. Those in charge of 
the institution determined at that 
early date to make of Intermont a 
leader in the junior college move- 
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ment rather than a trailer in the 
senior college ranks. No sooner was 
this idea acted upon than new life 
seemed to be infused into everyone 
connected with the school. The stu- 
dent attendance increased rapidly 
and money for equipment and en- 
downment began to come in. The 
school soon gained respect for not 
claiming more than it could ac- 
complish. 

From the moment of the decision 
to join the junior college ranks, the 
ambition of those in charge was to 
be the first to gain admission to 
membership in the Southern Asso- 
ciation. That ambition was realized 
in 1925, the first year the doors of 
that organization were opened to 
admit junior colleges. 


PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT 


Perhaps the physical equipment 
will be the next thing to be consid- 
ered by our visitor. To the right as 
one enters is East Hall, constructed 
in 1921 at a cost of $100,000. This 
is a combination dormitory and of- 
fice building. Here are found the 
offices of the president and dean 
of the faculty. Adjoining East Hall 
with an overhead bridge is_ the 
chapel which connects directly with 
the central dormitory and class- 
room building. This building im- 
mediately facing the front entrance 
is the’ original Administration 
Building, which now serves as a 
dormitory, with reception rooms to- 
gether with offices of the dean of 
women. The next building, as one 
moves west, is West Wing, which 
contains the dining-room, more dor- 
mitories, and music and expression 
studios. During the summer of 
1928, Hodges Hall was constructed 
at a cost of $80,000. This contains 
classrooms and _ laboratories for 
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chemistry, biology, and home ego- 
nomics, and also. the training 
school. The swimming pool in the 
rear of the chapel was constructed, 
in a separate building, in 1917. The 
newest structure on the campus js 
the gymnasium, erected during the 
summer of 1931. This is connected 
with the swimming pool by a sub- 
way. Thus by means of overhead 
bridges and the subway, a student 
can go from any one of the eight 
buildings to all the rest without go- 
ing out of doors. The total plant, 
with its equipment and endowment 
($175,000), is conservatively ap- 
praised at a million dollars. There 
is no debt. 

Our visitor on meeting the fac- 
ulty will find that each has been 
chosen for his special fitness to do 
the individual work committed to 
him. Unusual care in selection has 
resulted in few changes being made 
from year to year, hence it is a 
rather stable faculty. The average 
length of connection with the school 
of fourteen of the faculty, which 
consists of twenty-eight members, 
is fourteen years. 


THE STUDENT BODY 


The student body of four hun- 
dred is a cosmopolitan one, gath- 
ered from _ twenty-eight _ states, 
representing every state on the At- 
lantic Seaboard from Maine to 
Florida. Some of the Middle West- 
ern and Southwestern states send 
students every year. It is a demo- 
cratic group, and a girl’s standing 
depends upon her own personal 
worth, not upon her material pos- 
sessions. Girls with plenty of 
money to pay all expenses associate 
on equal terms with those who 
work to pay expenses. 

All visitors are impressed with 
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Virginia Intermont College 


the location and agree that Inter- 
mont (among the mountains) is 
rightly named. The campus of four- 
teen acres covers a hilltop 1,900 
feet above sea-level. From the col- 
lege the view of the city of Bristol 
and the surrounding mountains is 
one of surpassing beauty. 


THE CURRICULUM 


Soon the European visitor will 
make inquiry concerning the cur- 
riculum of a representative junior 
college. Wherein does it differ from 
the first two years of the traditional 
four-year classical college? He will 
soon learn that there is not just one 
course of study for all with cer- 
tain electives by which a student 
may try to make the one curricu- 
lum suit his individual needs. Stu- 
dents in Intermont find twelve 
different, though to some extent 
overlapping, curricula leading to 
graduation in two years after com- 
pletion of high-school work. These 
curricula are, first, the regular 
classical course corresponding to 
the first two years of the classical 
four-year college; second, _ the 
course in Education qualifying for 
the Normal Professional Certificate 
as issued by the State Board of 
Education; third, the course in 
Physical Education; fourth, the 
course in Speech and Dramatic Art; 
fifth, the course in Home Econom- 
ics; sixth, the Business or Sec- 
retarial course; seventh, Public 
School Music; eighth, Piano; ninth, 
Organ; tenth, Voice; eleventh, Vio- 
lin; and twelfth, Art. 

Here in this blending of the 
cultural with the practical or vo- 
cational the student may “find” her- 
self. These courses all overlap. 
For example, a girl taking the Busi- 
ness Course as her major may have 
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as a minor the Appreciation of 
Music or Art. The student special- 
izing in Music will have in all prob- 
ability work in Science. 

At the present time considerable 
stress is being placed on one of the 
new courses; namely, that of Phys- 
ical Education. During the past 
summer a new gymnasium costing 
fifty thousand dollars was _ con- 
structed. The mild, yet bracing, 
mountain climate of southwest Vir- 
ginia, midway of the Atlantic Coast, 
offers excellent advantages for out- 
door sports such as tennis, golf, 


horseback riding, hiking, and 
mountain climbing. 
Another department recently 


added is the Teacher-Training 
School, located on the top floor of 
Hodges Hall. Here are three grades 
with thirty children in each, with a 
teacher in charge of each room and 
the Intermont critic teacher over 
all, directing the practice teaching 
of the students taking this course. 
The state of Virginia now requires 
ninety hours of supervised practice 
teaching of all who teach in the 
grades. Here students qualify for 
the Normal Professional Certificate. 

An outstanding feature of Inter- 
mont is its spiritual atmosphere. It 
was founded and has been main- 
tained by the Baptists of Virginia 
as a religious institution. It is not 
narrowly sectarian but broadly 
Christian. 





YOUNG HARRIS BUILDING 


The Board of Trustees of Young 
Harris Junior College, Georgia, have 
recommended the erection of a new 
six-room building to house the De- 
partment of Science and Home Eco- 
nomics. The new structure will be 
located near the central adminis- 
tration building. 

















Phi Theta Kappa 


RUTH BARNARD* 


Phi Theta Kappa is a recognized 
honorary scholarship society whose 
object is to promote scholarship, to 
develop character, and to cultivate 
fellowship among the students of 
both sexes in the junior colleges of 
the United States. 

ORIGIN OF THE SOCIETY 

The society originated, with six 
charter members under the name of 
Kappa Phi Omicron, at Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri, in 
1910, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Moore, then dean of 
women. Beta chapter of Kappa Phi 
Omicron was established at Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Missouri, 
in 1911. This society continued un- 
til the spring of 1918. By that time 
honorary societies had sprung up in 
many other colleges. 

At a meeting of the presidents of 
the Missouri junior colleges for 
women in 1918, it was decided 
to organize an honorary society, 
chapters of which should have a 
common character, standard, and 
similarity of organization. In 
choosing the name, the committee 
was influenced by the fact that the 
name of the honorary society for 
senior colleges is Phi Beta Kappa. 
Accordingly, the name Phi Theta 
Kappa was chosen and the society 
was incorporated in Missouri as a 
national organization. The eight 
colleges belonging to the organiza- 
tion at that time were: 


* National Executive Secretary, Phi 
Theta Kappa, 5219 Walker Avenue, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 


po! Hardin College, Mexico, 
Missouri _ 
Beta ........Stephens College, Colum. 
bia, Missouri 
Gamma ..... Christian College, (o.- 
lumbia, Missouri 
ee Howard Payne College, 
Fayette, Missouri 
Epsilon ..... Cottey College, Nevada, 
Missouri 
eee Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri 
_ errr William Woods College, 


Fulton, Missouri 
0 Central College, Lexing.- 
ton, Missouri 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


The next few years saw constant 
change and development. The con- 
stitution was amended and revised, 
an official seal was chosen, the 
charter drafted, the ritual created, 
a song composed, and an official 
pin was chosen. Throughout the 
development of the organization it 
has striven to pattern after Phi Beta 
Kappa. For the first six years the 
society confined its activity to wom- 
en’s junior colleges, but in 1924 
through constitutional amendment 
the field of activity was enlarged to 
cover also men’s and coeducational 
junior colleges, thus endeavoring to 
become in the field of junior col- 
leges what Phi Beta Kappa is in the 
field of senior colleges. 

In 1925 the chapters at Howard 
Payne College and Central College 
became inactive on account of those 
institutions becoming four-year col- 
leges. The same year, however, 
marked the addition of Iota chap- 
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Phi Theta Kappa 


ter at Synodical College, Fulton, 
Missouri. The year 1926 marked a 
further expansion by the addition 
of Kappa, Lambda, and Mu chap- 
ters, at St. Joseph Junior College 
(St. Joseph, Missouri), Flat River 
junior College (Flat River, Mis- 
souri), and Northeastern Oklahoma 
Junior College (Miami, Oklahoma), 
respectively. These were the first 
coeducational colleges granted a 
charter, and the Northeastern Okla- 
homa Junior College received the 
first charter granted outside of the 
state of Missouri. 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION AND GROWTH 


By 1928 Phi Theta Kappa had 
srown to fourteen chapters and had 
extended its operations over six 
states. The officers felt that the 
field should be extended to reach all 
junior colleges in the country. At 
the Grand Council meeting of Phi 
Theta Kappa, held March 5, 1928, 
a petition was drawn up to be sub- 
mitted to the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, asking that Phi 
Theta Kappa be recognized as the 
national honor scholarship society 
for junior colleges. Miss Elenora 
Winfrey, Dean of William Woods 
College, Fulton, Missouri, was 
elected to represent the society at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges as- 
sembling at Chicago the same 
month. When this petition was pre- 
sented it was discovered that the 
Association had already, two years 
previously, recognized the need of 
a national society covering the field 
of Phi Theta Kappa, and at that 
time had also approved the organi- 
zation. 

Apparently it was the psycholog- 
ical moment, for as a result of this 
petition and the efforts of Miss 
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Winfrey, the Association at that 
meeting appointed a permanent 
standing committee on honor schol- 
arship societies, composed of H. A. 
Cross, Dean of Phoenix Junior Col- 
lege, Phoenix, Arizona, chairman; 
J. B. Lillard, President of Sacra- 
mento Junior College, Sacramento, 
California; and Miss Elenora Win- 
frey, Dean of William Woods 
College, Fulton, Missouri. This 
committee made a careful canvass 
of the field and recommended that 
because of the large membership 
and numerous chapters of Phi 
Theta Kappa that all honor schol- 
arship societies then forming in in- 
stitutions which were members of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges should apply for a charter 
in Phi Theta Kappa. 

A special meeting of the Grand 
Council of Phi Theta Kappa met 
November 4, 1929, to take up the 
matter of granting new charters 
and to discuss the relationship of 
the society to the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. At 
this meeting eight charters were 
granted. A questionnaire had been 
sent out by the committee on honor 
scholarship societies to all junior 
colleges to determine the principles 
and ideas that should be incorpo- 
rated in the constitution of a na- 
tional honorary society. Seventy 
replies had been received, and out 
of the information gathered, cer- 
tain recommendations were made 
to the Grand Council of Phi Theta 
Kappa as to the content and nature 
of the constitution. A thorough dis- 
cussion of the matter was had at 
the called meeting and the modified 
constitution submitted to the com- 
mittee on honor scholarship soci- 
eties. A revised form of this was 
later approved by them. 
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In a subsequent report the com- 
mittee on honor scholarship soci- 
eties further recommended that it 
be thoroughly understood that the 
attempt to unify the honor scholar- 
ship societies then existing should 
be undertaken on a strictly co-op- 
erative basis; that the committee 
negotiate with the existing junior 
college honorary societies with a 
view of securing their co-operation 
with, and membership in, Phi Theta 
Kappa. As an indication of the 
broadmindedness of this committee 
it was stated that the policy of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges would be to approve hon- 
orary scholarship societies other 
than Phi Theta Kappa, provided the 
standards of the other societies 
should be on a level equivalent to 
that of Phi Theta Kappa. 


LATER DEVELOPMENT 


Official recognition was finally 
given to Phi Theta Kappa by the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges at the 1929 meeting, held 
November 18 and 19 at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. A remarkable ex- 
pansion of chapters has taken place 
since that time, when there were 
twenty-one active chapters. At the 
present time there are fifty-one ac- 
tive chapters, showing a growth of 
thirty chapters since November 
1929. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


The governing body of Phi Theta 
Kappa is the Executive Council, 
which consists of the national offi- 
cers, the president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer, and one 
council member from each active 
and alumni chapter. The Executive 
Council meets annually, but if any 


matter of importance arises a mo. 
tion may be made by mail to the 
president, who instructs the secre. 
tary to submit the motion by mail 
to the different chapters for a vote. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CHAPTERS 


In order to establish a chapter of 
Phi Theta Kappa in any junior col- 
lege it is necessary that a petition 
be presented, signed by five eligible 
students and at least one faculty 
member and approved by the presj- 
dent or the dean of the college. The 
national secretary transmits the pe- 
tition to all of the active chapters, 
upon the affirmative vote of three. 
fourths of which a charter will be 
granted. The charter fee is twenty- 
five dollars, five dollars of which 
should accompany the petition. An 
active chapter may be established 
at any junior college that gives two 
years of collegiate work equivalent 
to the freshman and _ sophomore 
years of a standard four-year col- 
lege and that is accredited by a state 
or regional accrediting agency or 
Shall fulfil the requirements of the 
Executive Council. 


TYPES OF MEMBERSHIP 


The society consists of active, 
alumni, and honorary members. 
Active membership consists of stu- 
dents regularly enrolled in a junior 
college who have attained a stand- 
ing equivalent to that of a freshman 
in a standard four-year college. A 
student to be eligible must be of 
good moral character and be at the 
time of election within the schol- 
astic upper 10 per cent of the 
regularly enrolled student body. A 
regularly enrolled student is one 
who shall be carrying at least 
twelve hours per week. A proposed 
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Phi Theta Kappa 


amendment which is now pending 
is that a regularly enrolled student 
should be one carrying twelve hours 
of academic work per week. The 
total active membership in_ the 
chapter shall at no time exceed the 
scholastic upper 10 per cent of the 
total number of students regularly 
enrolled. To maintain active mem- 
bership a student must at the end 
of any given semester or term be 
rated within the scholastic upper 
10 per cent of the regularly en- 
rolled student body. A member of 
any chapter who changes his resi- 
dence is eligible to membership in 
another chapter upon presentation 
of satisfactory credentials. 

The alumni membership consists 
of former active members of the so- 
ciety who terminated their active 
membership in good _ standing. 
Alumni members have all of the 
privileges of active members except 
the right to vote or the right to hold 
office in the chapter. 

Honorary membership is con- 
ferred upon men and women who 
have rendered distinguished service 
to mankind. This membership priv- 
ilege does not carry with it the 
right to vote or to hold office. 


FEES AND DUES 


Each individual chapter has the 
power to determine its initiation 
fee, but it must not exceed five 
dollars. Likewise the chapter deter- 
mines its own member dues, pro- 
vided the annual dues do not exceed 
two dollars. There are no fees or 
dues for alumni or honorary mem- 
bers. 


INSIGNIA AND SYMBOLISM 


Each member in good standing is 
entitled to wear the official emblem 
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of the society, which is in the form 
of an old-fashioned watch key. It 
consists of a golden slab, keyed at 
the top and the bottom. The golden 
field symbolizes the golden oppor- 
tunities that abound on every hand, 
and since gold is the most noble of 
precious metals it represents that 
nobility attained by those who 
achieve’ intellectual leadership. 
Across the slab is a black band with 
the three Greek letters, Phi, Theta, 
and Kappa. Behind this band is a 
wreath, on the one side composed 
of oak leaves and on the other of 
laurel. The oak leaves stand for 
stability and strength of character, 
the graceful curling leaves of the 
laurel for achievement and success. 
Above the band is the representa- 
tion of the head of Minerva, the god- 
dess of learning. 


PRESENT STATUS 


Below is given a list of the fifty- 
one active chapters of Phi Theta 
Kappa now in existence: 


Alpha, Hardin College, Mexico, Missouri 

Beta, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

Gamma, Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 

Epsilon, Cottey College, Nevada, Missouri 

Eta, William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri 

Kappa, St. Joseph Jr. College, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri 

Lambda, Flat River Jr. College, Flat River, 
Missouri 

Mu, Northeastern Oklahoma 
Miami, Oklahoma 

Nu, Virginia Intermont, Bristol, Virginia 

Omicron, Rochester Junior College, Rochester, 
Minnesota 

Pi, Central College, Conway, Arkansas 

Rho, Lon Morris College, Jacksonville, Texas 

Sigma, Martha Washington, Abingdon, Vir- 


Jr. College, 


ginia 
Tau, Wentworth M. A., Lexington, Missouri 
Upsilon, Whitworth College, Brookhaven, 
Mississippi 


Phi, Weatherford College, Weatherford, Texas 

Chi, Cameron State Agricultural College, Law- 
ton, Oklahoma 

Psi, Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Iowa 
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Omega, Muskegon Junior College, Muskegon, 
Michigan 

Alpha Alpha, Little Rock Junior College, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Alpha Beta, Santa Ana Junior College, Santa 
Ana, California 

Alpha Gamma, Highland Manor _ College, 
Tarrytown, New York 

Alpha Delta, Bethel Woman’s College, Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky 

Alpha Epsilon, Murray State School of Agri- 
culture, Tishomingo, Oklahoma 

Alpha Zeta, Logan College, Russelville, Ken- 


tucky 

Alpha Eta, Jonesboro A. and M., Jonesboro, 
Arkansas 

Alpha Theta, Gulf Park College, Gulfport, 
Mississippi 


Alpha Iota, Junior College of Connecticut, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Alpha Kappa, Jacksonville Junior College, 
Jacksonville, Texas 

Alpha Lambda, Clarinda Junior College, Clar- 
inda, Iowa 

Alpha Mu, Brownsville Junior College, 
Brownsville, Texas 

Alpha Nu, Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Alpha Xi, Southern College, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia 

Alpha Omicron, Tyler Junior College, Tyler, 
Texas 

Alpha Pi, Sacramento Junior College, Sacra- 
mento, California 

Alpha Rho, Compton Junior College, Comp- 
ton, California 

Alpha Sigma, Marin Union Junior College, 
Kentfield, California 

Alpha Tau, Moberly Junior College, Moberly, 
Missouri 

Alpha Upsilon, Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, 
Texas 

Alpha Phi, Lutheran Junior College, Seguin, 
Texas 

Alpha Chi, Dodd Junior College, Shreveport, 
Louisiana 

Alpha Psi, Glendale Junior College, Glendale, 
California 

Alpha Omega, Martin College, Pulaski, Ten- 
nessee 

Beta Alpha, Blinn Memorial College, Brenham, 
Texas 

Beta Beta, Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, 
Arizona 

Beta Gamma, Bay City Junior College, Bay 
City, Michigan 

Beta Delta, Athens Junior College, Athens, 
Alabama 

Beta Epsilon, St. Paul—Luther College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Beta Zeta, Paris Junior College, Paris, Texas 

Beta Eta, Amarillo Junior College, Amarillo, 
Texas 

Beta Theta, Edinburg Junior College, Edin- 
burg, Texas 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 


Miss Florence Jackson, consylt- 
ant to the Personnel Bureau of 
Wellesley College, was at Christian 
College, Columbia, Missouri, No. 
vember 23-25 in the capacity of yo. 
cational counselor. While there she 
addressed the entire faculty on the 
subject of student-teacher relation- 
ships. She devoted another hour to 
a conference with the members of 
the student guidance committee. 
At a student assembly she spoke on 
“Women in Vocations.” Most of 
Miss Jackson’s time was spent in 
conference with groups of girls in- 
terested in the various occupations 
for women. Students were given an 
opportunity for individual confer- 
ences. 





GRAND ISLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Although information regarding 
it was not available when the 1932 
Directory of Junior Colleges was 
published last month, a public jun- 
ior college was established at Grand 
Island, Nebraska, in September 
1931. It was established by the 
Board of Education upon petition 
of 1,300 or 1,400 taxpayers. It was 
necessarily done in an extra-legal 
manner because at that time the 
present Nebraska Junior College 
law was not in force. As soon as 
possible after the law became ef- 
fective a special election was held 
and the proposition was defeated. 
Therefore, the junior college will 
automatically be closed at the end 
of the school year in June 1982, 
unless a new election is held and 
the project is authorized. It is re- 
ported that there is a considerable 
group of people who are anxious lo 
secure the submission of the ques- 
tion to the electorate a second time. 
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The Hillsboro Four-Year Junior College 


WILLIAM GILES CAMPBELL* 


Out of the educational instability 
and upheaval of the past century 
in the United States, there has 
emerged an institution entirely 
new in the annals of American edu- 
cation—the four-year public junior 
college. While this new _ school 
covers practically the same scho- 
lastic period as the upper years of 
the German Gymnasium, it is not 
in the least modeled after that or- 
ganization. It is not a longer and 
a higher high school; it is not 
merely the lower portion of the old 
standard college; it is a new thing, 
a new institution, and it is being 
developed to meet present needs 
rather than ancient precedents. The 
junior college at Hillsboro, Texas, 
is a school of this type. 

It is the general purpose of this 
paper (1) to describe briefly the 
plan of school organization which 
includes a four-year junior college; 
(2) to give a detailed description 
of the Hillsboro Junior College; 
and (3) to point out those features 
at Hillsboro which tend to show 
integration throughout the entire 
four years of work as well as those 
which lead to the belief that it may 
be simply two two-year institutions 
under the same roof. 


THE 5-4-4 PLAN 


The four-year junior college is 
the culminal unit of the so-called 
0-4-4 (or 6-4-4) plan—an adminis- 
trative arrangement whereby a 
child’s education is closely inte- 
grated from school admission to 


junior college graduation. The ele- 
mentary school includes the first 
five grades (Texas has seven rather 
than eight elementary grades); the 
junior high school comprises 
grades six to nine, inclusive; and 
the junior college offers such train- 
ing as is found in the last two years 
of our best high schools and the 
first two years of our colleges. This 
arrangement, it is believed, makes 
possible grouping into separate 
buildings the school children of a 
city and offering them the training 
which the different periods of their 
lives require for proper growth and 
development. 

Formerly, when the child left the 
junior high school, three courses 
were open to him: he could leave 
school and go to work; he could 
continue through high school and 
then go to work; or he could go to 
high school and then on to college, 
although this course was not open 
to many students for obvious rea- 
sons. These paths, however, were 
not designed to fit the needs of the 
child, they were merely open to 
him if he could afford to and chose 
to follow one of them. Educators 
had found that the methods and 
materials of the elementary grades 
failed to suit the adolescent and 
had, therefore, designed the junior 
high school to fit his needs. Were 


* Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California; formerly instructor 
in educational psychology, University of 
Texas. While in Texas the author made a 
special study of the work at Hillsboro. 
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they, however, to treat the whole 
span of adolescence from puberty 
to maturity as a unit? Was there 
not some later “mile post” of edu- 
cational significance? Investigation 
disclosed that there appeared two 
such marks or breaks -—— marriage 
and the choice of a vocation. Since 
it is not economically feasible to 
have a majority of students in 
school after marriage, it was de- 
cided to look further into the 
changes which followed the choice 
of a life work. 

It was found that the changes 
which grouped themselves around 
or near the age when a career was 
chosen were many and important. 
The child had begun to mature and 
growth processes had slowed down. 
He had settled down emotionally, 
matured mentally, and had ceased 
to be disturbed by the _ general 
storm and stress of the earlier 
period. Personality was rapidly de- 
veloped and, if such a term may be 
used, a new being was completed. 
To meet the calls of this period of 
life, the four-year junior college 
was devised. 


HISTORY AND RANK 


Hillsboro Junior College is lo- 
cated at Hillsboro, the county seat 
of Hill County, in north central 
Texas. The population is about 
eighty-five hundred, of which about 
twelve hundred are white children 
of school age. The assessed valua- 
tion is approximately eleven mil- 
lion dollars. On this property, there 
are levied a general maintenance 
tax of fifty cents per hundred dol- 
lars and a bond retirement tax of 
twenty-two and one-half cents. 

The junior college was organized 
in 1923 and placed under control of 
the City Board of Education as the 
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capstone of the city school system. 
Since its establishment, the enrol]. 
ment in the two upper years of the 
school has increased from eighty. 
seven to one hundred and eighty. 
two. In 1925 Mr. W. F. Doughty, 
former State Superintendent of 
Schools in Texas (whose death oc. 
curred in 1930), assumed the po- 
sition of city superintendent of 
schools and president of the junior 
college. Much of the progress and 
growth of the school have been due 
to his ideas regarding this type of 
an educational institution. 


Not only has the school grown in 
numbers, but it has improved in or. 
ganization and has secured greater 
recognition. The Hillsboro Junior Col- 
lege was ranked as first class by the 
State Department of Education in 
1924, was admitted to the Association 
of Texas Colleges in 1925, became a 
member of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States in 1926, and was admitted 
to membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges in 1927, 
The work done by the students in the 
Hillsboro Junior College is accepted 
by the State Department of Education 
as satisfying the requirements of the 
state teachers’ certificates of the first 
class. Graduates are admitted to uni- 
versities with junior rank.} 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The college is housed in a mod- 
ern, $140,000, fire-proof structure 
of reinforced concrete faced with 
brick. On the first floor there are 
six classrooms, a shop, two labora- 
tories, and a typing room; on the 
second floor there are six class- 
rooms, two domestic science rooms, 
a girls’ rest room, a large study 
hall, and offices for the various ad- 


1 Bulletin of the Hillsboro, Texas, Jun- 
ior College, 1930-31, p. 8. 
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ministrative officers; and on the 
third floor, used by the pupils of 
the two upper years of the college, 
there are eight classrooms, a large 
library, and the main auditorium 
with comfortable opera seats and a 
well-arranged stage. 

Just south of the main building 
is a fine athletic field, on which is 
located Doughty Hall, a combina- 
tion gymnasium and auditorium, 
with one of the finest basketball 
pavilions in central Texas, and a 
seating capacity of twenty-five hun- 
dred. This is fast becoming the ath- 
leic and cultural center of the 
whole community. 


THE PERSONNEL 


Since the junior college is a part 
of the city school system, the city 
school board is also board of trus- 
tees of the junior college. The 
board consists of seven members, 
appointed by the City Council for 
terms of two years each. Four 
members are appointed one year 
and three the next. 

When we turn to the adminis- 
trative force, we find a similar con- 
dition of unity in organization. The 
president of the college is city 
superintendent of schools; the dean 
of the college is principal of the 
two upper years of the normal high 
school; the librarian is dean of 
women; and the six instructors in 
the two upper years of the college 
are heads of their respective de- 
partments for all four years of the 
school. This interrelation of ad- 
ministrative authority brings the 
lower grades into harmony with the 
college work and is an important 
factor in the effort to integrate the 
entire course of thirteen school 
years, 

An effort has been made to at- 


tain a happy medium between the 
preponderance of women teachers 
in the elementary grades and of 
men teachers in the university, so 
equal numbers of men and women 
are employed. All of the faculty 
members in the upper years of the 
school hold Masters’ degrees. 


THE STUDENT BODY 


There are approximately six hun- 
dred students in the college—four 
hundred and twenty in the tenth 
and eleventh grades and one hun- 
dred and eighty-two in the colle- 
giate years. When all of the 
students are seen together, a few 
faces seem somewhat younger and 
a few somewhat older than the 
great majority, but in general they 
seem to be a group “of a kind.” 

Rather than have a student or- 
ganization to handle the usual 
student affairs, the college has in- 
augurated what is called “Student 
Government of Self.” Under this 
plan, each student is supposed to 
govern himself and thus eliminate 
much organization and machinery. 
Very few cases of discipline come 
to the attention of the authorities, 
but it is possible that the students 
are missing some very valuable 
training by having no voice in the 
management of their own affairs. 

The student body is divided into 
counselor groups, each of which is 
under the direction of a faculty 
member, who feels himself or her- 
self personally responsible for the 
welfare of every student in the 
group. Through this arrangement, 
the number of course failures and 
cases of discipline are reduced to a 
minimum and a high standard of 
work is reached and maintained. 
This close personal relationship 
between the faculty and the stu- 
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dents is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the institution. 

For thirty minutes each morning 
the students from all four years of 
the college meet together for as- 
sembly. 


The wide variety of programs 
broadens the outlook of the students 
by affording them an opportunity to 
hear men and women distinguished in 
their fields. Ministers of the different 
churches of the city, successful busi- 
ness men, and outstanding representa- 
tives of the different vocations appear 
on the program from week to week; 
while the programs on Friday, consist- 
ing as they do of music, talks, and 
one-act plays, serve to discover and 
develop student talent in these lines. 
Since the assembly is considered a 
valuable part of the college training, 
regular attendance is required of every 
student.? 


There is a spirit of unity in evi- 
dence among the students of all 
four years of the school. For some 
time after the four years were com- 
bined into one unit there was a 
tendency on the part of those in the 
two upper years to stand aloof from 
those of the lower grades, but this 
feeling has died out and today all 
of them are united. The athletic 
teams from the upper years of the 
school and those from the lower 
years do not compete against one 
another, thus eliminating a possible 
source of differences. The atmos- 
phere is not as mature as that of a 
college, but it is certainly not that 
of the average high school. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Various extra-curricular activi- 
ties are enjoyed by the students in 
the college. Students from any of 
the four years of the college may 


2 Bulletin of the Hillsboro, Texas, Jun- 
ior College, 1930-31, pp. 11-12. 
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join any of the various organiza. 
tions. To increase interest in public 
speaking and to give practice in ap- 
pearing before large audiences, the 
Speech Arts Club was organized. 
The Junior College Little Theater 
is an organization of students ip- 
terested in drama and play presen- 
tation. Groups of one-act plays are 
staged from time to time. Both a 
glee club and an orchestra haye 
been worked up and they present 
programs of various kinds through- 
out the school year. Work of this 
kind is very valuable in a small jun- 
ior college, since the curriculum is 
narrow enough at best. 

Because of the organization of 
the institutions against which the 
Hillsboro teams must compete in 
athletics, two separate and distinct 
teams in each sport must be main- 
tained—one called the high-school 
team, from the tenth and eleventh 
grades, and one called the junior 
college team, from the upper years, 
Excellent teams in all of the major 
sports are developed annually. 


THE WORK OF THE COLLEGE 


Ordinarily only high-school grad- 
uates are admitted to the two upper 
years of the college, but students 
who have not graduated from high 
school may enroll for work in the 
college, provided that at the time 
they are registered for the work 
necessary for high-school gradua- 
tion. 

The normal college courses are 
given in the departments of Eng- 
lish, education, social sciences, 
mathematics, natural _ sciences, 
modern languages, and _ physical 
education. All of the work is of 
college grade and is given in ad- 
dition to the usual high-school 
work, the latter being offered to 
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the students in the two lower 
grades and to those in the upper 
years who have not graduated from 
q recognized high school. 

A comfortable, well-lighted room 
on the third floor of the building is 
set apart for the library. About 
four thousand well-chosen books 
and fifty magazines are available 
for the use of the students. Fees 
paid in by the students aid in keep- 
ing the books in good condition and 
in making additions to the library. 

One of the most striking features 
observed during a recent study of 
the Hillsboro school was the almost 
complete absence of note-taking in 
the various classes. The teaching 
was distinctly of a high school and 
not of a university character. Oral 
recitation, rather than written work 
and lectures, prevailed. Perhaps 
this is as it should be, no real study 
of the point having been made, but 
it was interesting to see this pro- 
cedure in these college classes. In- 
terest was keen, the classes were 
alive to their work, but it is felt 
that probably the junior college 
should use lecture and research 
methods more than it now does, 
thereby making it a period of tran- 
sition from high-school to distinctly 
university methods of teaching. 


ELIMINATION OF DUPLICATION 


The one place where the Hills- 
boro Junior College might have 
forged ahead of all other schools, 
but did not, was with regard to the 
elimination of duplication in sub- 
ject-matter. Physics, chemistry, 
trigonometry, and English litera- 
ture are taught in the two lower 
years and then repeated in the two 
upper years. Whether or not a stu- 
dent has had these subjects in the 
high-school years, he takes the 


same work in the collegiate years. 
The administration is extremely 
alive to the problem and is desirous 
of eliminating this needless and 
wasteful repetition and of using the 
time thus saved in giving enrich- 
ment courses, but there are two im- 
portant reasons why this cannot be 
done at the present time. The first 
of these is a group of state laws 
and requirements which specify 
certain subjects for the two upper 
years of high school and for high- 
school graduation. The second 
reason is the fact that higher ac- 
crediting institutions have planned 
their work without regard to the 
high schools and they require affili- 
ated junior colleges to offer work 
equal to that of the first two years 
of a university. Since nearly all of 
the Hillsboro graduates either apply 
for state certificates or enter higher 
institutions of learning, these regu- 
lations must be followed. As soon 
as these controlling powers permit, 
Hillsboro will eliminate duplication 
and will shape all work for only 
one stopping point—Jjunior college 
graduation. 


HAS INTEGRATION TAKEN PLACE? 


There are still some points which 
show that the welding process is 
not complete. There are no four- 
year graduation requirements, the 
high-school and junior college re- 
quirements still being quite distinct 
from one another. There are two 
athletic teams, one representing the 
high-school grades and one the col- 
lege years. The students in the 
tenth and eleventh grades, due to 
state laws, pay no tuition, while 
those enrolled in the upper years 
pay fifty dollars per semester. In 
the main, classes are kept on sep- 
arate floors by grades rather than 
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by departments. Due to legal re- 
quirements regarding taxes, the 
finances of the two units are kept 
separate. The high-school students 
must report to a supervised study 
hall when not reciting, while the 
college students are allowed the 
usual college freedom when not in 
classes. 

We are, however, more interested 
in those features of Hillsboro which 
show consolidation, which prove it 
to be one four-year institution and 
not two two-year schools housed 
together. We find that there is a 
general tendency on the part of the 
students to complete the full course, 
looking upon junior college rather 
than high-school graduation as a 
stopping place. The students are all 
in one building, although usually 
on different floors according to the 
year of achievement. All students 
use the same library and work 
under about the same conditions 
while there. In the assembly hall, 
it is nearly impossible to tell the 
various grades apart, for they sit to- 
gether, hold programs _ together, 
have joint rallies, and are at all 
times under the same supervision 
and control. Any student may join 
the dramatic club, the orchestra, 
or other’ student organization. 
United support of all athletic teams 
is secured, since the two teams do 
not compete against one another. 
Joint commencements are held, al- 
though different diplomas are given 
to the two classes of graduates. 
Courses in the catalogue are listed 
for the entire four years and are 
numbered consecutively. 

On the part of the faculty, we 
also find evidences of integration. 
The faculty of the entire four years 
meets together and takes up all 
matters in common. The instruc- 
tors in the upper years are depart- 


ment heads for the first two years, 
thus knitting the faculty into a 
unit. As was previously explained, 
the administrative officers are com- 
mon to the four years of the school. 
And finally, students are allowed 
to register in the two upper years 
of the school before they have grad- 
uated from the high-school years, 
We thus see that in spite of severe 
handicaps, every reasonable effort 
is being made at Hillsboro to make 
a full-fledged, four-year junior col- 
lege and to erase lines which tend 
to prevent complete consolidation. 





TEXAS INSTRUCTORS 


Data furnished by the Texas 
State Department of Education in- 
dicate that there were 213 instruc- 
tors actually teaching in the seven- 
teen municipal junior colleges in 
the state in 1930-31. Of these, 101 
were men and 112 women. Only 
sixteen of the entire group were 
teaching more than one college sub- 
ject. Almost half of the group, 
however, were teaching some high- 
school work as well. The average 
salary for instructors’ teaching 
twelve hours or more per week var- 
ied from $1,712 at Victoria to $2,483 
at Houston and $2,484 at Browns- 
ville. The median salary for the 
entire group was $2,000; twenty 
had salaries less than $1,500, while 
thirty-two had salaries over $2,400. 
The average teaching load varied 
from 12 to 18 hours per week. Fifty- 
six had the Bachelor’s degree only, 
one hundred and thirty-six had the 
Master’s degree, and only four the 
Doctor’s degree. 





The junior colleges do not seem 
to me a menace to the good Ameri- 
can college, but on the contrary a 


- benefit.—A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
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Library Instruction in Junior Colleges 


HELEN LAWRENCE SCANLON* 


It was Samuel Johnson, I believe, 
who said, “Much may be made of a 
Scotchman if he be caught young.” 
The only trouble with this state- 
ment is that it is limited to the 
Scotch. We, who are interested in 
junior college work, try to make 
sure that all our students are 
“caught young” and trained in the 
way they should go. I am sure that 
all of us will agree that starting 
pupils right includes acquainting 
them with the library and with all 
its tools and possibilities. 

It would be interesting to know 
how every junior college in the 
country is handling the problem of 
library instruction. But the task of 
finding out and organizing such a 
wealth of information as this would 
be suitable for the staff of the H. W. 
Wilson Company. Therefore, be- 
cause I was working alone, I chose 
only the forty-one’ junior colleges 
of the North Central Association as 
the basis for my study. To the li- 
brarian of each of these junior col- 
leges I sent a questionnaire, all but 
five of which were returned. This 
unusually good response shows, I 
think, the great interest of libra- 
rians in this phase of their work. 


*Formerly librarian, Frances Shimer 
Junior College, Mount Carroll, Illinois. 
This paper was presented before the Jun- 
ior College Round Table Section of the 
American Library Association at New 
Haven, Connecticut, June 1931. 


1The North Central Association Quar- 
terly, June 1929, lists forty-five junior 
colleges. Of these, one is not accredited 
at present, and three have been changed 
to senior colleges. 


Of all the institutions replying, 
only five offered no library instruc- 
tion whatsoever, twenty-three of- 
fered it in connection with some 
other course, four offered a small 
amount of instruction to entering 
freshmen, and four included a sep- 
arate, accredited course in library 
science. Disregarding, for the time 
being, those giving no instruction 
and those giving a separate course, 
we find that in the matter of the 
instructor for the subject, the hon- 
ors were about equally divided. In 
eleven colleges the librarians taught 
it, while in twelve others the Eng- 
lish or social science teacher did, 
and in two the work was divided 
between the librarian and the Eng- 
lish teacher. The time spent varied 
from one to twenty hours. 

The four colleges offering a sep- 
arate course in this field are, of 
course, a much smaller group, but 
to me are vastly more interesting. 

In alphabetical order, then, Bay 
City Junior College, Michigan, is 
the first to be discussed. This is a 
two-year junior college, offering an 
elective course which meets once a 
week for class and requires one 
hour’s practice work a day. Two 
hours’ credit toward graduation is 
allowed for the course. I do not 
have any statement regarding the 
subject-matter covered in the 
course. President Butterfield wrote 
me that this course has never been 
approved by any senior college, nor 
has its instructor. However, credits 
for the course were transferred to 
the Grand Rapids Public Library, 
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and to the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Emmanuel Missionary College, 
located at Berrien Springs, Michi- 
gan, is a four-year junior college, 
which offers a course consisting of 
two hours’ recitation and five hours’ 
laboratory a week. It allows six 
hours’ credit toward graduation for 
the work. A textbook is not used 
as the basis for the course, but ref- 
erence work is assigned in Fay and 
Eaton’s The Use of Books and Li- 
braries, and in Hitchler’s Catalog- 
ing for Small Libraries. The 
purpose of this course is twofold: 
first, to train student assistants for 
the college library; second, to train 
teacher-librarians to take charge of 
libraries in secondary schools. The 
librarian thus listed the subject- 
matter covered: how to use the 
more important reference books; 
principles of book selection; cata- 
loguing for a small library; classifi- 
cation for a small library; filing of 
cards; book mending; accessioning 
and mechanical preparation of 
books for the shelf; how to prepare 
magazines for the bindery. 

Flint Junior College, Michigan, 
offers a course in library methods 
consisting of one lecture a week, 
plus a three-hour problem each 
week, and one hour’s work in the 
library each day. The first semester 
of the course covers the classifica- 
tion and arrangement of the library, 
desk work, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, the Reader’s Guide, the card 
catalogue, poster work, book mend- 
ing, ephemeral material, and bibli- 
ography. Interesting details of this 
course are: first, the head of the 
Cataloguing Department of the 
Flint Public Library gives the lec- 
tures concerning the catalogue; 
second, each student is not only re- 


quired to make one poster but must 
also arrange a suitable display of 
books for it. 

The second semester is devoted 
to reference work, book reviewing, 
library work as a profession, ]i- 
brary schools, and children’s books, 
the last subject being presented by 
the children’s librarian of the Flint 
Public Library. Reference work 
and book reviewing are taken up 
according to the classes of the 
Dewey System. 

The J. Sterling Morton Junior 
College, at Cicero, Illinois, is the 
fourth college to offer a library sci- 
ence course. Miss Darlington, the 
librarian, wrote me that her course, 
lasting one semester, follows very 
closely Library Science 12, as given 
at the University of Illinois, except 
that she makes her problems longer 
and more difficult. Interesting fea- 
tures of the course are the escorted 
tours to John Crerar Library, and 
to the Chicago Public Library. The 
final lesson is a bibliography re- 
quiring at least four hours’ work 
which must be done either at Crerar 
or at the Chicago Public Library. 
This is the only junior college 
course in library science, that I 
have been able to discover, for 
which credits have been transferred 
to senior colleges. Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Northwestern, Chicago, and 
Grinnell have all accepted these 
credits. The librarian who teaches 
this course has a B.L.S. degree from 
Illinois, with graduate work at Chi- 
cago, at Oxford, England, and at 
the University of Illinois. Her ex- 
perience also includes twenty years 
at the John Crerar Library. 

Because junior colleges are, after 
all, colleges, it seems wise to copy 
as far as can successfully be done, 
the courses and methods of senior 
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colleges. Therefore, I shall discuss 
in some detail the course, Library 
Science 12, as presented at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Morton Junior 
College uses it very successfully as 
qa model. It would be a splendid 
guide for anyone who wished to or- 
ganize such a course. Miss Alice 
Johnson, who has charge of the 
reference work at Illinois, describes 
the course as follows: 


The course in Library Science 12, 
as given at the University of Illinois 
for many years past, is a two-hour 
elective with the class meeting once 
qa week. The textbook used is Guide to 
the Use of Libraries, by Hutchins, 
Johnson, and Williams (4th edition, 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 1929). 
The work consists of assignments in 
the textbook each week, and a prob- 
lem based on the subject of the week, 
which must be handed in the day be- 
fore the next meeting of the class, and 
which usually takes the students sev- 
eral hours to answer. The reason that 
the problem is handed in so long be- 
fore the recitation is that the instruc- 
tor may correct the paper and give it 
back to the student at the next meet- 
ing of the class, and can talk about the 
mistakes while the subject is still fresh 
in the student’s mind. We do not at- 
tempt to have the student examine all 
the books in the Guide, but only the 
more important ones. 


With her letter, from which the 
quotation above was taken, Miss 
Johnson included an outline for the 
course. The items covered were as 
follows: call numbers, arrangement 
of library, organization of library, 
Shelf list, card catalogue, encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, parts of a book, 
magazine indexes, biography, soci- 
ology, geography, history, litera- 
ture, bibliography, indexes _ to 
literature, religion, education, fine 
arts, commerce, home economics, 
science, agriculture, government 


documents, and bibliography. This 
seems to me to be quite an inclu- 
sive list. Statistical reference books 
are not noted, but no doubt are in- 
cluded under some other heading. 

The one thing which impressed 
me as I was collecting the material 
for this paper was the very general 
interest and the willingness to help 
that were shown by all the li- 
brarians who co-operated. I have 
already mentioned the splendid re- 
sponse to the questionnaires. Be- 
sides this, many librarians wrote 
expressing their interest in the 
subject. Of course, this is not sur- 
prising when we consider that they 
are librarians of junior colleges, for 
the junior college is one of our most 
modern’ educational institutions 
and, therefore, should take the lead 
in progressive educational move- 
ments. Many schools stated that a 
lack of money prevented their giv- 
ing as much time and attention to 
library instruction as they wished 
to give. In spite of the financial 
handicap under which almost every 
school is struggling today, three 
junior colleges of the North Central 
Association are introducing ac- 
credited courses in library methods 
next term. These are: Arkansas 
State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Jonesboro, Arkansas; Fran- 
ces Shimer Junior College, Mount 
Carroll, Illinois; and St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Leavenworth, Kansas. This 
will bring the total number of 
schools offering separate courses in 
this field to seven, which is about 
one-sixth of all the junior colleges 
in the North Central group. This 
is a fine beginning, but it is only a 
beginning. Let us hope that, in the 
near future, we will be able to say 
that all of our junior colleges offer 
library instruction. 














Scholarship of Junior College Transfers 


D. F. VOTAW* 


Among forces retarding junior 
college development Douglass! men- 
tions “the suspicion of low stand- 
ards in junior colleges.” Several 
studies have been made in an effort 
to determine whether this “suspi- 
cion” is well founded. Most of these 
efforts have taken the form of 
studies of the scholastic success of 
junior college graduates in senior 
colleges, the investigators usually 
employing the scholarship record 
of native senior college students as 
the basis of comparison. 

While there have been some very 
wide differences in findings result- 
ing from these studies, a survey of 
the major reports published seems 
to justify the statement that the 
junior college graduate today oc- 
cupies a much more _ favorable 
standing in the upper division of 


* Professor of Education, Southwest 
Texas Teachers College, San Marcos, 
Texas. 


1A. A. Douglass, Secondary Education 
(New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1927), p. 70. 


2G. M. Ruch, D. C. Baker, and E. Ryce, 
“A Comparison of the Scholarship Rec- 
ords of Junior College Transfers and 
Native Students of the University of Cali- 
fornia,” California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education (April 1929), IV, 201-13. 


3R. R. G. Watt and F. C. Touton, “Rela- 
tive Scholastic Achievement of Native 
Students and Junior College Transfers at 
University of Southern California,” Cali- 
fornia Quarterly of Secondary Education 
(April 1930), V, 243-48. 

4J. P. Mitchell and W. C. Eells, “The 
University Records of Students from 
Junior Colleges,” Bulletin of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars (April 
1928), pp. 362-85. 


the standard college than he occy- 
pied a few years ago. 

A typical instance of the findings 
of early inquiries is the report sub- 
mitted to the Board of Admissions, 
University of Chicago, February 3, 
1923. This study revealed the junior 
college graduate in the University 
of Chicago to be inferior in achievye- 
ment (2.74 grade-points) both to 
the group of transfers from stand- 
ard Illinois colleges (2.94 grade- 
points) and to native University 
of Chicago students (3.20 grade- 
points). 

In contrast to this, Ruch, Baker, 
and Ryce? at the University of Cali- 
fornia in a more recent study re- 
ported in 1929 that the junior 
college transfers’ gradually ap- 
proached the native California 
group, and, in fact, excelled the 
latter slightly, but not significantly, 
in the final or eighth semester. 
Likewise, Watt and Touton? at the 
University of Southern California 
produced figures a year later which 
indicated that the junior college 
transfers do about as well as native 
students. Through the extensive 
study reported at Stanford Univer- 
sity by Mitchell and Eells,* in 1928 
definite superiority of the junior 
college graduate at that institution 
was indicated. Third- and fourth- 
year men students in Stanford who 
had graduated from junior colleges 
established a grade-point mean of 
1.72 in Stanford, while native Stan- 
ford men students in their third 
and fourth years established a 
grade-point mean of 1.56. 
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In spite of these studies, however, 
the question recurs, “Do not the 
junior college graduates who ma- 
triculate in higher educational in- 
stitutions represent the upper, 
limited scholastic percentile group 
of the junior college graduates?” 

If the object is to compare the 
efficacy of instruction in junior col- 
leges with the efficacy of instruction 
in senior colleges, the investigator 
cannot stop with a comparison of 
grades made in senior colleges by 
a group of junior college graduates 
with grades made by their fellow 
senior classmates who have done 
all college work in a standard four- 
year institution. In such a study of 
relative efficacy some of the ques- 
tions arising are: 

1. What position on the scale of 
the junior college grade distribution 
did the group of transfers hold? 

2. What is the equivalent of this 
position when commuted to the 
scale of the senior college grade 
distribution? 

3. Is the group of transfers from 
the junior college more highly se- 
lected than the survivors to the 
upper division in the senior college? 

4, By the comparison thus made 
possible, does the group of trans- 
fers show greater or less gain in 
scholarship between lower and up- 
per division than do their senior 
college classmates who did all their 
work in a standard college? 

Limited answers to these ques- 
tions were arrived at by a statistical 
study dealing with a group of 
twenty-two transfers (graduates 
from junior colleges) and a group 
of forty-two standard college stu- 
dents. All of these students were 
Seniors in the Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, San Marcos, 
Texas, and they were all within one 


or two quarters of graduation. The 
sixty-four students constituted the 
total number of candidates for de- 
grees at the time of this study. The 
twenty-two junior college graduates 
who had entered the Teachers Col- 
lege to do their last two years of 
college work represented four jun- 
ior colleges. 

The total distribution of grades 
of students from the four junior 
colleges involved was as follows: 


Percentage of 


Grades Frequency 
i atigwe etek dws keseeeaeeiens 21.3 
> é(icbdewtaiesesedeeniaasee 29.8 
, seseensseeawssarenewweesens 29.1 
DP 14s Gcuawswene se eee Wes 12.1 
- sbccenaunweaeeaguaeeewade ss r PY 

100.0 
Mean grade-point® ........... 2.45 
Standard deviation ........... 1.18 


The grades made in junior col- 
lege by twenty-two transfers from 
these four junior colleges to South- 
west Texas Teachers College were 
as follows: 

Percentage of 


Grades Frequency 
> pares wie ee eer 17.0 
 icannseedaussacddeed eens 34.2 
Pe Sr ee ee ee ee 36.9 
a” watiowns()4.4nseseaae 11.9 
-  tianannnseawesaidsceuss 0.0 

100.0 
Mean grade-point ............ 2.56 


The mean grade-point established 
in the junior colleges by these trans- 
fers was 2.56 or 0.11 grade-points . 
above the mean of all junior college 
grades. The difference represents a 
superiority of the group of 0.093 
standard deviations. It may be as- 
sumed, therefore, that had these 
transfers done their first two years 
college work in Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College their mean 
scholarship would have been 0.093 


5 By letting A = 4 grade points, B = 3, 
C=2, D=1, F= 6, 
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standard deviations above the mean 
grade for that institution. The lo- 
cation of this point on the grade 
scale of the Teachers College may 
be determined from the grade dis- 
tribution. 

The total distribution of grades 
in Southwest Texas Teachers Col- 
lege for the school year 1928-29 
was as follows: 


Percentage of 


Grades Frequency 

OD isctehindeecesnnneveas wes 9.6 
1 séedddeecetusdsdeanaceeunnd 26.0 
 ‘pecuen banc enueecnanasaneseel 38.1 
a? skdtedetededsounsaceseiuen 17.2 
 sccdacduenneaaseeendecenacwns 9.1 

100.0 
Mean grade-point ............ 2.10 
Standard deviation ........... 1.08 


On the scale of grades of the 
Teachers College the position 0.093 
standard deviations above the mean 
is 0.10 grade-points above 2.10, or 
2.20 grade-points. This computed 
mean scholastic level which it may 
be estimated the transfers would 
have attained on the grade scale of 
the Teachers College had they spent 
their first two years there is better, 
perhaps, than a guess. 

After coming to the Teachers Col- 
lege the group of junior college 
graduates established, during their 
last two years, a grade-point mean 
of 2.75, which represented a gain 
of 0.55 grade-points between their 
first two years and their last two 
years. On the other hand, the na- 
tive college group established a 
grade-point mean of 2.18 for the 
first two years, which they raised 
to 2.46 for the last two years. Their 
gain between lower division and 
upper division was 0.28 grade- 
points. 

The following conclusions, made 
entirely within the limitations of 
this study, seem justified: 
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1. Because of the small number 
of students involved the computed 
values are not reliable, but the 
tendencies they express are Sug- 
gestive. 


2. The transfers from junior co]. 
lege are not more highly selected 
than those surviving to the senior 
year in the Teachers College. (Ra. 
tio of 2.20 to 2.18.) 


3. A slightly greater gain ip 
scholarship between the first two 
years and the last two years was 
made by the junior college group 
than by the native group. (Ratio 
of 0.55 to 0.28.) 


Significant contributions toward 
solutions of some of the problems 
arising from the types of studies 
described in this article may be 
made by careful and unprejudiced 
investigations of questions such as 
the following: 

Do only those junior college 
graduates with stronger will-tem- 
perament or higher ambitions take 
the initiative to seek entrance to 
higher educational institutions? 

Does the junior college properly 
belong to the secondary or to the 
college level of education? 

Is a student’s successful continu- 
ation beyond the junior college im- 
paired, in fact, by the exercise of 
the terminal function of the junior 
college? Some doubt is cast upon 
the high values usually ascribed to 
prerequisite courses. 





The only fundamental justifica- 
tion for the junior college being 
democracy ... .. the question is 
never, How few junior colleges can 
the state get along with? but al- 
ways, How many can be produced 
that will live, grow, and flourish? 
—A. F. LANGE. 
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Dissertations in the Junior College Field 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


At least one hundred and thirty- 
seven dissertations dealing entirely 
or largely with the junior college 
field have been written by graduate 
students in the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States.1 Twenty 
of these have been Doctoral disser- 
tations while the remainder have 
been written by candidates for the 
Master’s degree. While the first 
such study was made sixteen years 
ago, the greatest interest in this 
type of research in the junior col- 
lege field has developed within the 
past five years. Over half of the 
theses reported were written in 
1929, 1930, and 1931. 


WHEN WRITTEN 


The first Master’s thesis was 
written by A. A. Gray, at the Uni- 
versity of California. It dealt 
largely with the public junior col- 
lege, especially in California. The 
next one, in 1916, dealt with the 
private junior college field. It was 


1This statement, and others made in 
this article, are based upon data printed 
in the author’s Bibliography on Junior 
Colleges (U.S. Office of Education Bulle- 
tin 1930, No. 2); upon returns from a 
letter requesting information on junior 
college theses which was sent during the 
summer of 1931 to every college and uni- 
versity in the United States which was re- 
ported by the Office of Education as 
having conferred five or more Master’s 
degrees during the previous year; upon 
personal correspondence with the authors 
of many of the theses involved; and upon 
certain supplementary information. In 
spite of all efforts to make the informa- 
tion complete it is likely that there are 
still a number of theses which have not 
been reported, especially in 1930 and 1931. 


written at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity by George F. Winfield, now 
president of Whitworth College, 
Mississippi, a former president of 
the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges. The first Doctoral dis- 
sertation was written in 1918 at the 
University of Iowa by Dr. F. M. 
McDowell. It was a general study 
of the development and status of 
the junior college movement, both 
public and private, at that time. It 
was published by the United States 
Bureau of Education as Bulletin 
No. 35, 1919. 

A summary of these research 
studies for higher degrees is given 
in Table I. 


TABLE I 


YEARS IN WHICH DISSERTATIONS IN 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FIELD WERE 


WRITTEN 

Year Total Masters Doctors 
BE hikkteenenuues 1 1 ea 
Eh ented ae 1 1 - 
SE wiwenncedewrews 2 2 wa 
ee ee 1 0 1 
re abe adil ail 2 2 0 
BE hrs te eeeeeae 2 2 0 
BE hetaanewnndne 5 4 1 
0 ere re ee 3 3 0 
SE Wickens ecraciomen’ 8 7 1 
ksi eee oeneeees 6 4 2 
ge ee 11 10 1 
ME Wetctawarenwns 19 19 0 
SY ivetendwe swat 28 21 7 
 i-n% etn aeetwaee 27 25 2 
ee 21 16 5 

EEE -dkceuuuweexs 137 117 20 


TOPICS STUDIED 


A wide range of topics is covered 
in these theses. Studies of the cur- 
riculum seem to be most popular, 
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over a fifth of them dealing with 
the curriculum in general or with 
some special phase of it. While 
exact classification is not possible, 
Table II presents a general sum- 
mary of the fields which are cov- 
ered most frequently. In this table 
the same thesis, in some cases, is 
included under two or three head- 
ings. 


TABLE II 


PRINCIPAL TOPICS TREATED IN DISSER- 
TATIONS IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


FIELD 
ES, 6 6.:6'6:606 004466 4bNEREKAARAORONS 32 
PE: chigi cnc erenenewsue seen ween kaumeee 21 
Students and student activities............ 14 
Junior college functions...........ceseee. 13 
Relations to universities...............0.- 12 
CE ccc ecedveccageawnnseeeekeun eens 11 
PE <cLscecckee ended deeeeedeaee akeis 8 
EE, cc ceedee snes ee eee hedesseneeeees 7 
PE! kbc ew Ne ees he Kes eee eek eRe 5 
Denominational colleges ..............6:. 6 
Criteria for establishment. ............ce0. 3 
0 eS eee eee eee 3 
Junior colleges for women................ 3 
Relations to high schools................. 2 
Standards and accreditation............... 2 
0 ee ea 1 
Junior college conditions— 
DE cgee cu k eee wea ee eRe eRe 23 
SE Seca ccaREEE SHR OEAE WOK RORERE DENCE ] 
DE Ghuate dans Leesa WARE REA Che eneeeE 3 
DE sheesecakess deed 4d bode een eee 3 
ccc ccccnddseresascnneonewee 2 
PE ¢ css pee eg Wee eee bes hannah ene 2 
RE cciceeuchekeu acdsee eenweues 2 
PE Kee pete etheeide he enecensenennns 2 


Alaska, Connecticut, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico (1 each)......... 9 


INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED 


A wide range of American col- 
leges and universities from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific are represented 
in the theses under consideration. 
They have been written in forty- 
five different institutions. The 
twenty-one institutions at which 
two or more have been written are 
reported in Table III. 


TABLE III 


INSTITUTIONS AT WHICH JUNIOR 
COLLEGE DISSERTATIONS WERE 
WRITTEN 


Total Masters Doctors 


Stanford University ... 23 21 2 
University of California 15 11 4 
University of Southern 

COMEOOMIR cccccccess 14 13 1 
Peabody College ...... 7 6 1 
University of lowa..... 6 5 1 
University of Texas.... 6 6 0 
Indiana University .... 5 3 2 
University of Chicago... 5 4 1 
University of Colorado 4 4 0 
Columbia University .. 4 3 1 
University of Wash- 

DE éeeutivducndey 3 2 1 
University of Nebraska 3 3 0 
University of Missouri. 2 0 2 
Boston University ..... 2 2 0 
Brown University ..... 2 2 0 
Colorado State Teachers 

Dn ic ecdeeeman<ca 2 2 0 
New York University... 2 2 0 
Northwestern Uni- 

Ce hk 6 nKe dds een 2 2 0 
Texas Christian Uni- 

Ce -vtsewansennenn 2 2 0 
University of Oklahoma 2 2 0 
University of Kentucky 2 2 0 
a | errr ere 24 20 4 

EE &066seeneneewes 137 117 20 


The authors, titles, and dates of 
theses, arranged by institutions, 
are given below. The arrangement 
for each institution is chronologi- 
cal. The number in parentheses 
following each title is the serial 
number of the entry in the author’s 
Bibliography on Junior Colleges, or 
in the Bibliographical section of 
the Junior College Journal. All nun- 
bers higher than 1600 are from the 
Journal, By consulting this entry, 
further information, including a 
brief annotation, can be found re- 
garding each of these studies. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Frank Waters Thomas, A Study of 
Functions of the Public Junior College 
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and the Extent of Their Realization in 
California, (Ph.D.) 1926 (1270). 

Charles Gilbert Shambaugh, Issues 
Bearing upon the Demand for Teach- 
ers in California, (Ed.D.) 1929 (1189). 

Lou Kennedy, The Place of the Jun- 
ior College in Secondary-School Re- 
organization, 1922 (717). 

Edmon Q. Brothers, The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of the Public 
Junior College, 1923 (137). 

Clyde Waler White, The Place and 
Function of a Dean of Men in a Uni- 
versity or Junior College, 1923 (1353). 

C. L. Littel, The American Private 
School, 1926 (827). 

Harold McDonald Davis, The Junior 
College Transfer in University Ath- 
letics, 1928 (356). 

Alva P. Patten, The Reorganization 
of a Small Liberal Arts College into a 
Junior College, 1928 (999). 

R. Romayne Brand, Student Opinion 
in the California Junior Colleges, 1929 
(129). 

Clement S. Fox, A Study in Sex Dif- 
ferences in Achievement of Junior 
College Freshmen, 1930 (1682). 

Lester Dale Henderson, Should 
Alaska Establish Junior Colleges? 1930 
(1488). 

Hally F. Jones, Relation of Test 
Scores of California Junior College 
Students to Their Intention of Univer- 
sity Entrance, 1930 (1561). 

Ray Stoddard Merrill, A Proposed 
Plan of Junior Colleges for Utah, 1930 
(1702). 

David R. Metzler, Adult Education 
in the Junior College, 1930 (1703). 

Bruce Emmanuel Millikin, The Jun- 
ior College in Utah—A Survey, 1930 
(1704). 

Marian Elizabeth Reed, The English 
Curriculum in Junior Colleges, 1930 
(1581). 

Merrill J. Smith, A Study of the 
Alumni of the New Mexico Military 
Institute, 1930 (1714). 

Ira Tweedy, Can Idaho Establish 
Junior Colleges? 1930 (1673). 


Henry R. Spiess, The Organization 


and Administration of an Exceptional 
School Unit, 1930 (2081). 

Ernest Martin Christiansen, Essen- 
tial Laboratory Equipment for Physics 
in the Junior College, 1931 (1900) 

Arthur Lee Fowler, A Unified Course 
in High-School and Junior College 
Chemistry, 1931 (2054). 

John P. Robins, Should Public Jun- 
ior Colleges Be Established in Oregon? 
1931 (1950). 

Claude A. Shull, Supplementary 
Reading in Social Science Courses of 
Junior College Grade, 1931 (2078). 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


G. V. Bennett, Public Administration 
of Vocational Education of Junior Col- 
lege Grade, (Ph.D.) 1925 (79). 

Eugene Hilton, Determination of 
Books for Collateral Reading in Basic 
Junior College Courses, (Ed.D.) 1929 
(616). 

Ferdinand James Taylor, Trends in 
the non-Academic Courses and Curric- 
ula of the Public Junior College, 
(Ph.D.) 1929 (1794). 

Arnold E. Joyal, Factors Relating to 
the Establishment and Maintenance of 
Junior Colleges, with Special Refer- 


ence to California, (Ph.D.) 1931 
(1986). 

A. A. Gray, The Junior College, 1915 
(518). 


Edith St. John Eaton, The Junior 
College as a Vocational School for 
Women, 1917 (389). 

Daryl Branch Miller, Architectural 
Instruction for Draftsmen in the Jun- 
ior College, 1922 (898). 

Oscar W. Baird, Facilities and Equip- 
ment Essential to Adequate Instruction 
in Physics in the Junior College, 1924 
(65). 

Harry Lincoln Boardman, Separa- 
tion of Junior College from the High 
School, 1925 (98). 

Margaret Elliot Murdock, Some Ef- 
fects of Junior Colleges in California 
on Admissions Problems of the Uni- 
versity, 1925 (935). 

Mack Stoker, The Junior College 
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within the Teachers College as Found 
in California, 1925 (1247). 

Douglass Saunders, The Semi-Pro- 
fessional Vocations Relating to Agri- 
culture and the Junior Colleges of 
California, 1928 (1124). 

William Hardcastle Wright, Voca- 
tional Commercial Education in the 
Junior College, 1929 (1435). 

Robert Locke Cooke, Some Contribu- 
tions of the Lick and Wilmerding 
Schools of San Francisco to the Ad- 
ministration of Vocational and Sec- 
ondary Education, 1930 (1635). 

Mary Martha Thomsen, A Person- 
ality Study of Students in Certain 
Public Junior Colleges in California, 
1931 (1957). 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


John Wesley Harbeson, A Critical 
Study of the Practice of Classifying 
Junior College Students into Separate 
Certificate and Diploma Groupings, 
(Ph.D.) 1931 (2013). 

Claire Colestock, Corrective Physi- 
cal Education as Applied to Elemen- 
tary, Junior and Senior High School 
and Junior College, 1928 (266). 

Lillian Frances Rivers, An Evalua- 
tion of the Commercial Curriculum of 
the Fullerton Junior College, 1928 
(1091). 

Ardelle Bitner Tibby, Major Prob- 
lems of a Dean of Girls in Junior Col- 
lege, 1928 (1281). 

Blanche Brittain, The Organization 
of Social Science Curricula in Junior 
Colleges, 1929 (133). 

Florence Evelt, The Status of the 
Junior College Teacher in California, 
1929 (448). 

Walter A. Hall, A Follow-up Study 
of Chaffey Junior College Students, 
1929 (545). 

Maude Louise Oliver, Administration 
of Extra-Curricular Activities in Pub- 
lic Junior Colleges of California, 1929 
(976). 

Ralph Webb, Current Practices in 
the Teaching of Science in Junior Col- 
leges, 1930 (1718). 
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Harry William Campbell, The Or. 
ganization and Content of Required 
Courses in Physical Education for Men 
in Junior Colleges, 1931 (2036). 

Elizabeth Jutta Jensen, The Organi- 
zation and Administration of Physica} 
Education for Women in the Public 
Junior Colleges in California, 1931 
(2061). 

Victoria May McAlmon, The De. 
velopment of Occupational Courses in 
the Los Angeles Junior College, 1931 
(2066). 

Florence Manley Osborne, A Study 
of the Training and Classroom Meth- 
ods of Teachers of French in the Sec. 
ondary Schools and Junior Colleges of 
California, 1931 (2073). 

Philip H. Taylor, Comparison of 
Certain Aspects of Public Junior Col- 
leges and Four-Year Liberal Arts In- 
stitutions in Southern California, 1931 
(2082). 


PEABODY COLLEGE 


Doak S. Campbell, A Critical Study 
of the Stated Purposes of the Junior 
College, (Ph.D.) 1930 (1614). 

I. F. Simmons, The Public Junior 
College, 1924 (1952). 

Hugh Paul Morton, Methods of Se- 
curing Revenues for Southern De- 
nominational Junior Colleges, 1927 
(1938). 

Doak S. Campbell, A Blue Book of 
the Junior College, 1928 (1537). 

Walter Estelle Gattis, Certain Condi- 
tions Which Justify the Establishment 
of Public Junior Colleges, 1928 (1913). 

Hugh Dudley Morton, Public Junior 
Colleges: Trend in Offerings and 
Qualifications of Faculties, 1930 (1782). 

Mary Pearle West, The Status of the 
Social Sciences in the Junior Colleges, 
1930 (2088). 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


F. M. McDowell, The Junior College; 
A Study of Its Origin, Development, 
and Status in the United States, 
(Ph.D.) 1918 (844). 
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Louis Blezek, Public Junior Colleges 
in Iowa, 1927 (90). 

Forrest H. Chandler, Factors De- 
termining the Personnel of the Fresh- 
men Class of Iowa Public Junior 
Colleges, 1927, 1928 (1474). 

William W. Gibson, Selection of 
Basic Library Books for Certain 
Courses in Junior Colleges, 1928 (499). 
I. Robert La Dow, The Functions of 
Commerce in the Junior College, 1929 
778). 
| we L. Woodward, The Junior Col- 
leges of Iowa as a Source of Teacher 
Supply for the Year of 1928, 1929 


(2093). 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


John Randolph Comer, The Origin 
and Development of the Junior Col- 
lege, with Special Reference to Texas, 
1927 (291). 

Samuel Watson Henderson, Effi- 
ciency of the Public Junior College 
in Texas, 1927 (591). 

M. B. Holleman, Course of Study in 
Biology for Senior High School and 
Junior College, 1927 (620). 

Ernest Buford Isaacks, The _ Ef- 
ficiency of the Denominational Junior 
College in Texas, 1927 (656). 

Elif Albertson Moore, The History 
of Clifton College, 1927 (917). 

Zack Andrew Williamson, The Cost 
of Education in the South Park School 
System, 1927 (1389). 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Earl A. Johnson, Some Phases of 
Finance in the Support of Thirty 
Representative Public Junior Colleges 
in Six Central States of the United 
States, (Ph.D.) 1929 (669). 

Leo Martin Chamberlain, The Hous- 
ing of Thirty Public Junior Colleges 
of the Middle West and Tentative 
Standards and Principles Relating to 
Buildings, Equipment, and Associated 
Administrative Problems, (Ph.D.) 1931 
(1897). 

Joseph S. Ragsdale, Junior Colleges, 
1925 (1053). 


Enoch Newton Brindley, A Com- 
parative Study of the Marks Made by 
Indiana University Seniors Who Had 
Their Junior College Work in Different 
Institutions, 1929 (1468). 

Harold E. Moore, The Status of the 
Social Studies in the Public Junior 
Colleges of the United States, 1930 
(1503). 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ray Ivan Johnson, English Expres- 
sion: A Junior College Curriculum 
Study, (Ph.D.) 1923 (672). 

Frederick William Giesel, A Study 
of Junior Colleges in the United 
States, 1920 (1814). , 

Mary Elizabeth Sloan, A Statistical 
Study of the Records of 2,447 Students 
in the Colleges of Arts, Literature, and 
Science at the University of Chicago, 
1927 (1519). 

Ruth Porter Martin, Predictive Value 
of Life-History Sketches in the Appli- 
cations for Admission to the Junior 
Colleges at the University of Chicago, 
1928 (885). 

Ira D. Yaggy, A Comparison of In- 
structional Costs in High School and 
Junior College, 1930 (2095). 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Mary Nell Baucom, The Municipal 
Junior College in American Education, 
1923 (1880). 

Ewing Lafetra Lusk, Standards 
for Accrediting Junior Colleges, 1926 
(834). 

Cortus Wedgeworth, The Junior 
College Movement in Texas, 1929 
(1800). 

Je. L. Denson, The Public Junior 
Colleges of Mississippi, 1930 (1881). 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


John T. Morris, Considerations in 
Establishing a Junior College, (Ph.D.) 
1929 (928). 

Mattie G. Roberts, The Junior Col- 
lege Chemistry Laboratories, 1929 
(2075). 
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Ermine Stone, A Book Collection in 
the 300’s for a Junior College Library, 
1929 (1249). 

M. Florence Thompson, A Book Col- 
lection in American History for a Jun- 
ior College Library in California, 1930 
(1795). 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


W. D. Fuller, An Investigation of 
Some Problems of Administration Con- 
fronting the Public Junior Colleges of 
California, (Ph.D.) 1927 (492). 

Joseph Austin Reeves, The Estab- 
lishment, Organization, and Operation 
of the Junior. College in Mount Vernon, 
Washington, 1928 (1994). 

John Wesley Davidson, A Study of 
the Feasibility of Establishing Junior 
Colleges in Washington, 1930 (2041). 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Martha Eunice Hilton, The Dean of 
Women in the Public Junior College: 
Her Academic and Professional Status, 
1926 (617). 

E. T. Kelly, Feasibility of Establish- 
ment of a Public Junior College in 
North Platte, Nebraska, 1928 (708). 

William Young, Some Aspects of the 
Junior College as Seen by Its Students, 
1929 (1961). 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Lucinda de Leftwich Templin, The 
Merits and Defects in the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women in Missouri, (Ph.D.) 
1926 (1267). 

William Everett Rosenstengel, Cri- 
teria for Selecting Curricula for the 
Public Junior Colleges, (Ph.D.) 1931 
(1995). 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Neda Belle Freeman, The Junior 
College in Massachusetts, 1920 (487). 

Housen Parr Armstrong, The Serv- 
ice Possibilities of a Junior College to 
the Community, 1925 (46). 
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BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Clarence H. Brown, The Junior Co}. 
lege, 1929 (1891). 

Arthur James Murphy, Latin in the 
Junior College, 1930 (1939). 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


George C. Hester, A Public Junior 
College for McKinney, Texas, 1995 
(596). 

William A. Mangum, Teacher Traip. 
ing in the Junior College, 1928 (871), 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Joseph V. Hanna, Student Retention 
and Elimination in Thirty-six Junior 
Colleges, (Ph.D.) 1929 (549). 

Beulah May Bennett, Present Status 
of Music in the Public Junior Colleges 
and a Proposed Curriculum, 1929 
(2030). 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


James P. Davis, The Sciences Of. 
fered by the Junior Colleges with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Sequence of 
Courses, 1930 (2042). 

Alfred Christensen, The Organiza- 
tion and Administrative Control of the 
Public Junior College, 1931 (1973). 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


Ethel Shockley, Junior College Move- 
ment in Texas, 1928 (2077). 

Pat Sparks Dodson, The Develop- 
ment and Present Status of the Junior 
College in Texas, 1930 (2044). 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Caleb L. Hill, The Place and Value 
of the Junior College in American Edu- 
cation, 1924 (1918). 

Maurice Lafayette Cotton, The Local 
Public Junior Colleges in Oklahoma, 
1929 (1902). 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Horace Leonard Davis, Some Aspects 
of the Financing of Eleven Private 
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Junior Colleges of Kentucky, 1931 


(1903). 

Joseph Lowell McCarthy, Entrance 
Requirements and Curricula of Fifteen 
Private Junior Colleges in Kentucky, 


1931 (1933). 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Sister M. Lorenzo Murphy, The Pres- 
ent Status of the Junior College in the 
Catholic Educational System, 1929 


(2070). 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


Ernest William Fischer, A Study of 
the Departmental Teaching Costs in 
Chaffey Junior College for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1930, 1931 


(2052). 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Elizabeth Brooks, The Junior Col- 
lege, 1917 (134). 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Ulrica W. Judson, The Curriculum 
of the Junior College, 1928 (1563). 


CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 


Inez Chesnut, Vocational Guidance 
through Reading in the Junior College 
Library, 1931 (1899). 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


J. Marie Craig, The Status of the 
Junior Colleges of Mississippi — A 
Study of the State-Accredited Two- 
Year Institutions in the Year 1928, 
1929 (1975). 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


J. Wesley Loftis, Curricular Offer- 
ings of the Public Junior Colleges 
Maintained as Parts of the Public 
School Systems, 1928 (1567). 


KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Lewis Earl Walker, The Curriculum 
of the Public Junior College—A Sur- 
vey, 1926 (1330). 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Paulina L. Newton, The Status of 
Modern Languages in the Junior Col- 
leges of Kansas, (M.Sc.) 1931 (1941). 


NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 


Myrtle V. Smeby, A Study of the 
Junior College, 1927 (1216). 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


Clare Newcomer Pettit, The Effect 
of Public Junior Colleges upon the 
Small Four-Year Colleges in Southern 
California, 1929 (1014). 


SMITH COLLEGE 


Augie H. Sturgeon, The Junior Col- 
lege—Its History and Place in the 
Scheme of American Education, 1923 
(1255). 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


George F. Winfield, The Church Jun- 
ior College, 1916 (1394). 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


H. H. McCobb, Junior College Move- 
ment, 1928 (1568). 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


John T. Wahlquist, A Study of the 
Social, Economic, Professional, and 
Legal Status of the Junior College In- 
structor, (Ph.D.) 1930 (1959). 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


W. K. Atkinson, The Academic and 
Professional Preparation of Junior 
College Instructors, 1930 (1887). 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


William L. McIntyre, A Study of 
Selected Junior College Students 
Who Transferred to the University of 
Kansas, 1929 (2068), 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Wray H. Congdon, Tendencies as to 
the Scholastic Success of Junior Col- 
lege Transfers at the University of 
Michigan, (Ph.D.) 1929 (294). 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Catherine L. Bullard, Student Activi- 
ties in Junior Colleges, 1929 (1892). 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


G. H. Ellmore, The Junior College in 
American Education, 1930 (2050). 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


Sister Mary Grace, The Extra-Curric- 
ular Activities of the Junior College, 
1925 (517). 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Joel Martin Reedy, The Junior Col- 
lege as Now Administered, 1931 (1947). 
UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Evan B. Murray, The Need of Public 
Junior Colleges in Utah, 1930 (1824). 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


John J. McFarland, The Junior Col- 
lege, 1928 (1569). 





ENGINEERING MAGAZINE 


The Engineering Club of the Pas- 
adena Junior College publishes each 
semester an attractive little 24-page 
‘periodical, The Engineering Maga- 
zine. The Engineering Club, which 
now has 100 members, was organ- 
ized in September 1928, with the 
primary purpose of making the stu- 
dents familiar with the various 
fields of engineering. Arthur G. 
Gehrig, of the faculty, has been the 
adviser of the club since its organi- 
zation. 

A valuable feature of the Decem- 
ber issue of the magazine is a com- 
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pact table, giving in detail the 
courses in the different fields of ep. 
gineering at University of Califor. 
nia, Stanford University, University 
of Southern California, and Calj- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 
with their equivalents in courses 
given at Pasadena Junior College. 
Special articles deal with the new 
engineering equipment of the Pasa. 
dena laboratories, Thomas A. Eqdj- 
son, The Water Situation, The 
Boulder Canyon Project, and The 
New Astronomical Camera. The 
140 students enrolled in engineer- 
ing represent a wide variety of high 
schools. Cnly 35 of them had their 
previous work at Pasadena. The 
others come from 49 institutions 
scattered from New York to Japan. 

The Pasadena engineering en- 
rollment is distributed as follows: 
mechanical, 36; electrical, 29; civil, 
22; chemical, 16; mining, 14; ar- 
chitectural, 12; undecided, 11. In 
addition there are 78 _ students 
enrolled in one-year technology 
courses, who do not expect to con- 
tinue engineering work in the uni- 
versities. Thirty of these are in 
aviation, while the others are in 
electrical, civil, and mechanical en- 
gineering and in building practice. 





The rapid arrival of the junior 
college in the West is the outcome 
of doubt, suspicion, and aspiration 
regarding the effectiveness of the 
traditional four-year college. The 
junior college has come out of the 
West challenging our Eastern con- 
servatism and insisting on a refor- 
mulated educational philosophy. It 
is pretty certain to flourish through- 
out the nation in the not-distant 
future. — C. D. CHAMPLIN, in Phi 
Delta Kappan, April 1931. 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION RECOGNITION 


Action of the Southern Associa- 
tion with reference to junior col- 
leges is thus reported by Dr. S. P. 
Capen, specialist in higher educa- 
tion of the United States Bureau of 
Education, in 1915: 

“Reference has been made in the 
annual reports of 1912 and 1914 to 
the multiplication of junior colleges 
and the attempts of various state 
and university authorities to define 
this new type of institution. The 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States, 
at its meeting in 1913, appointed a 
committee to study the junior col- 
lege problem. The committee re- 
ported at the meeting of the asso- 
ciation in October, 1914, recom- 
mending that the association pass a 
resolution to establish a category of 
members, known as junior colleges, 
under the following conditions: 


“1. The college work must be the 
essential part of the curriculum of 
any institution recognized as a jun- 
ior college; therefore, junior col- 
leges must publish in their annual 
catalogues a classified list of all 
their students. 

“2. If a preparatory department 
is maintained, its work must be ap- 
proved by the association. 

“3. The minimum requirements 
for admission to the college classes 
must correspond with the present 
requirements of the association. 

“4. For graduation from the jun- 
ior college, the student must com- 
plete satisfactorily 30 year, or 60 
semester, hours of work equivalent 
to that given in the freshman and 


sophomore years of colleges belong- 
ing to the association. 

“). No junior college should con- 
fer a degree; a junior college di- 
ploma may be awarded. 

‘6. The number of_ teachers, 
their training, the amount of work 
assigned them, the number of col- 
lege students, the resources and 
equipment of the junior college, are 
all vital factors in fixing the stand- 
ard of an institution and must be 
considered by the executive com- 
mittee in recommending any insti- 
tution for membership. On these 
points, therefore, the committee 
shall issue recommendations from 
time to time for the purpose of in- 
forming institutions seeking mem- 
bership in the association concern- 
ing conditions to be met. 


“The association went on record 
as favoring the establishment of a 
new category of members, to be 
known as junior colleges, under the 
requirements proposed. A consti- 
tutional amendment providing that 
‘the membership of the association 
shall consist of four classes—(1) 
colleges and universities; (2) jun- 
ior colleges; (3) schools; and (4) 
individuals’—was proposed and re- 
ferred for adoption or rejection to 
the next meeting of the associa- 
tion.””! 





The junior college has begun a 
most desirable decentralization of 
the “freshman flood” that has in- 
undated our larger universities.— 
LEONARD V. Koos. 


1 Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 1915, Vol. I, pp. 152-53. 
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CALIFORNIA ENROLLMENT 


State enrollment in California 
junior colleges for 1930-31, as re- 
cently reported by the State De- 
partment of Education, showed a 
total of 26,952 students, divided as 
follows: freshmen, 11,787; sopho- 
mores, 5,270; specials, 9,895. The 
largest enrollment of regular stu- 
dents was found at Los Angeles 
Junior College with 2,685, followed 
by Pasadena with 1,741, Long Beach 
with 1,488, and Sacramento with 
1,371. The largest enrollment of 
special students, reflecting the 
development of adult extension 
courses, was at San Bernardino 
Valley Union Junior College with 
4,297 followed by Chaffey Junior 
College with 2,340. 


POLICE ADMINISTRATION 


A course in “College Training for 
Police Officers” is offered at San 
Jose (California) Junior College. 

This course offers a two-year pe- 
riod of training for the young man 
who plans to make police service 
his life work. It is not planned to 
develop specialists in any one of 
the highly technical fields, but 
rather to instruct the student in 
the basic elements of this vocation. 
However, the courses offered are 
thorough-going and practical, and 
will offer additional and new infor- 
mation to those already in police 
positions. The interest and co-op- 
eration of the police departments 
of San Jose and the Bay cities will 
make possible some actual student 
experience during the second year 


of the course and will assist mate. 
rially in the placing of graduates, 
The course by years follows: 


First YEAR Units 
I 6.5 66d KOE h OOS OR S6 KS dodce 1 

Physical Education and Hygiene.......,, 31 
ee ee eee 3 
Police Acdmpimistvatiom ..ccccccccccceccee 3 
Police Practice and Procedure.........., 3 
ee ee ee ere 4 
Introduction to Psychology.............. 6 
Composition or Public Speaking........, 6 
i er re 5 
De s0i6 caren enna eee eeeae 5 

ee gt alae a am ae a ic whem hik De 81, 
48 

SECOND YEAR 

Physical Education—Boxing and Wrestling 11, 
Ampericnm Tsnethtwtioms ..cccccccccccccccs 3 
Advanced Police Practice and Procedure 9-15 
En 5 be 0s cues cewn beeen 6 
ED icc ce cee ee awe ee eee eaee 4 
RED -decea400 ceed EN eRe eReneesees 3 
MP ees err ee 3 
PTE TT CE CCC erry 3 
EC ig on eee Ree ae ead meeeul 2 

PE ka cctencenwcnsnancesuevesss 7%-13% 
48 

SUGGESTED ELECTIVES 

DL: i.¢rvbescigiebenkneeenenehenwanente 9 
PD sre ee ee ROKR REO REE Eee 9 
BampmtteG BORGO occ ccc ccccssuccices 6 
ee ere 3 
General Physics Lecture............ccccs 9 
ey ED. sia 5 0h 90S Owe awewwed 15 


SURVEY OF ENGINEERING 


A new course to be known as “A 
Survey of Engineering” is to be 
given to engineering students at 
Pasadena Junior College. A pre- 
liminary outline of the course in- 
cludes the following topics: Biog- 
raphies of Engineers, Great Engi- 
neering Projects, Reading of Maga- 
zine Articles, Talks by Faculty 
Members, Slides and _ Moving 
Pictures, Lectures by Engineers, 
Graphic Problems, and Special Type 
Engineering Problems. 
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FEW WITHDRAWALS 


There have been fewer with- 
drawals from Magnolia A. and M. 
College, Arkansas, this year than 
in any previous year in the history 
of the institution, according to fig- 
ures compiled by E. E. Graham, 
Dean of the College. 

Since the beginning of school 
there have been a total of only 
thirty withdrawals out of an en- 
rollment of 490. The percentage 
withdrawing is slightly in excess of 
six. So far as information is avail- 
able there have been fewer with- 
drawals from Magnolia A. and M. 
College than from any other col- 
lege in the state. 


BOOK TEAS AT WARD-BELMONT 


Miss Frances E. Church, libra- 
rian of Ward - Belmont School, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and chairman 
of the Junior College Library Com- 
mittee of the American Library As- 
sociation, writes as follows regard- 
ing a successful Book-Week experi- 
ment at this progressive Southern 
junior college for women: 


We are quite proud of the success 
of the book teas that were held in the 
Ward-Belmont Library this year for 
the first time. We feel that the re- 
sults are so satisfactory that a “return 
engagement” will be welcomed next 
year. Individual invitations, like the 
one inclosed, were sent to each stu- 
dent. As a piece of follow-up work, 
we are conducting a book-reading con- 
test to cover the next eight months; 
the winners are to be awarded two 
prizes, the first prize $15 worth of 
books, and the second prize $10 worth 
of books. The books are to be selected 
by the student with the aid of the 
librarian. The book-reading will be 
judged for variety of material and in- 
dividual merit of contents. There will 
be written reviews and oral discus- 
sions of certain chosen titles. Three 
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faculty committees, of three members 
each, will judge different phases of 
the contest. 

At each of the four teas there were 
speakers upon various literary sub- 
jects, as follows: Mr. Robert S. Henry, 
author of The Story of the Confed- 
eracy; Miss Alice Eloise Stockell, 
member of the Stokes-Stockell Book 
Store; Dr. Edwin Mims, head of the 
Department of English, Vanderbilt 
University; Mr. F. K. W. Drury, libra- 
rian of the Nashville Public Library. 

Each girl in the institution had an 
invitation to one of the teas; and fol- 
lowing the lecture for the afternoon, 
the girls were given an opportunity 
for general discussion or questions 
about the subject. The invitations 
were attractive booklets with space 
for keeping a record of books read 
during the year. 


*““SUNNY DAYS” 


Sunny Days is the title of the at- 
tractive little twenty-four-page pe- 
riodical which is published quar- 
terly by the students of the Ameri- 
can Junior College for Girls at Old 
Phaleron, Greece, the latest copy of 
which has just been received. Alex 
Macca is editor-in-chief, while the 
associate editor is Stassa Papado- 
poulou. From it the following news 
of progress is taken: 


A great change concerning the 
American Junior College for Girls has 
been effected in this happy, though 
very busy, year of 1931. This is the 
recognition of the college by the Greek 
government. To accomplish this re- 
quired a great deal of perseverance 
and hard work on the part of Dr. Mills 
and Mrs. Tzortzakis, who now must 
feel satisfaction because all their ef- 
forts in this direction have had a 
pleasant outcome. 

The college now corresponds to a 
regular six-class Greek gymnasium 
and, according to the requirements of 
the government, the Greek girls must 
have some lessons such as Bible, his- 
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tory, and geography taught in Greek, 
while others remain in English. The 
school has also kept the right to add 
other lessons and to fix the length of 
time for each lesson. 

Every regular student must belong 
to an English class which corresponds 
to her Greek class if she wishes to re- 
ceive a recognized diploma. She is 
not obliged, however, to attend the 
French course, as is the case with the 
students of Greek gymnasia, because 
in the college she gets the English lan- 


guage. 


TOURNAMENT IN DRAMATICS 


A dramatic tournament, an en- 
tirely new field for intercollegiate 
competition for the junior colleges 
in Northern Illinois, is planned for 
February 27. This is to be some- 
thing very different from anything 
which has ever been attempted in 
college dramatics. The Morton Jun- 
ior College at Cicero, Illinois, is 
sponsoring the tournament. 

The institutions which have been 
invited to participate in this tour- 
nament are: Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, Chicago; North Park College, 
Chicago; Thornton Junior College, 
Harvey; Concordia Junior College, 
River Forest; Crane Junior College, 
Chicago; Central Y.M.C.A., Chicago; 
LaGrange Junior College, LaGrange; 
Joliet Junior College, Joliet; and 
Lisle Junior College, Lisle. 

The right to present a specified 
play will lie with the junior college 
making the first registration by 
mail for that play. The maximum 
time permitted for presentation 
will be forty minutes. There will 
be three plays in a group with a 
ten-minute intermission between 
them. There will be no rehearsals. 

The size of the cast is not limited. 
The members of the cast for each 
school will be responsible for their 
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own costumes, make-up, and hand 
properties. All plays will be pro- 
duced with a dark gray cyclorama 
as a background. Simple furniture 
will be furnished from the Morton 
High School building. 

The judges will be three compe- 
tent men and women, who will give 
a critical analysis of the plays and 
justify their choice for first, sec. 
ond, and third places. Their degj- 
sions will be based upon five cop- 
siderations: choice of play, direc- 
tion, acting of the individual, acting 
of the ensemble, and voice and dic- 
tion. 


CRANE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Crane Junior College is described 
in a Symposium on Chicago schools 
which occupies the greater part of 
the issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tion for December 7, 1931. Its dean, 
J. Leonard Hancock, thus charac- 
terizes it: 


Crane College, like most junior col- 
leges, “jes’ growed.” It is a part of 
Chicago’s public school system, and 
until two years ago was administered 
as an integral part of Crane Technical 
High School. It was overgrown and 
undernourished and lopsided when a 
survey committee under Superintend- 
ents Bogan and Buck took it in hand 
in 1930. To correct its many weak- 
nesses meant, for the Board of Edu- 
cation, a large expenditure of money 
and a changed point of view in admin- 
istering the college. Economy was in 
order; the depression was on its way. 
Yet Chicago’s Board of Education and 
superintendents saw the unwisdom of 
cutting off thousands of young people 
from the chance to make themselves 
better citizens. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars was spent in reconstructing the 
building; and the college was reor- 
ganized on a basis which costs 30 per 
cent more to run, but doubles its ef- 
ficiency. Crane College today has the 
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confidence of the public; hundreds of 
qualified students have to be turned 
away each semester. It has the sup- 
port of the Board and of the superin- 
tendent. Its administrative officers are 
old in teaching, but youthful in their 
liberalism and enthusiasm and sin- 
cerity of purpose. Crane has long been 
the world’s largest junior college. Its 
goal is now to be the best—and it is 
well on its way. 


FUTURE OF THE COLLEGE 


Under the heading, “Future of 
College Provokes a Debate” the New 
York Times for Sunday, December 
97, 1931, says: 


The doctors are disagreeing about 
the future of the college. With the ap- 
pearance yesterday of the annual re- 
port of President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University, each 
of the three most obvious possibilities 
of future development has had not 
only an ardent but a prominent sup- 
porter in the discussion of the last few 
months; Dr. Butler urging the preser- 
vation of the liberal arts college as a 
unit, but under the wing of a large 
neighboring university; President 
Henry Suzzallo, of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, a division of the lower and 
upper years between the junior and 
somewhat modified senior colleges; 
and President Albert N. Ward, of West- 
ern Maryland College, chairman of the 
liberal arts college movement, on the 
present basis. 

Dr. Suzzallo’s prediction involves 
the most sweeping changes, involving 
an actual break-up of the present or- 
ganization. Warning that the college 
which failed to get into step with the 
times was “on the way to becoming a 
corpse,” he said, in a speech before 
the Interfraternity Conference printed 
in part on this page on December 6: 

“The junior college system is sweep- 
ing over the Far and the Middle West; 
it is sweeping into the South, and it 
is beginning to appear timidly even in 
the Middle States and in New England. 
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If the junior college drops off the 
bottom of the college proper, leaving 
only a senior college, I think we are 
not likely to have a two-year senior 
college. As a matter of fact, our small 
college today is a five-year college. 
About 85 per cent of them, if I remem- 
ber correctly, are granting the Master’s 
degree. They will in all probability 
become three-year colleges and not 
two-year colleges. If you will watch 
what is happening to the Master’s de- 
gree you will understand what I mean. 
The crowd that came through the ele- 
mentary schools, and filled up the high 
schools, and is now wedging its way 
into the colleges and going on into the 
graduate schools, certainly as far as 
the A.M., is making the first year of 
graduate work more closely akin to 
high-grade work in the upper under- 
graduate years. In fact the same fac- 
ulties are tending more and more to 
control the A.B. and the A.M. The 
Ph.D. degree moves off by itself.” 


AVERETT JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Averett College, at Danville, Vir- 
ginia, is in her seventy-third ses- 
sion, and is the oldest college for 
women in Virginia under the aus- 
pices of the Baptist General Asso- 
ciation. It was the first private 
college in the state to offer all re- 
quired courses for the Normal Pro- 
fessional Certificate. It is also the 
only junior college in central or 
eastern Virginia that is accredited 
by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. The enrollment for the past 
year was 430, which is an increase 
of 33 per cent in the past five years. 





The junior college movement has 
had the excellent result of inducing 
many weak colleges to confine their 
work to what they really can afford 
to do.—STEPHEN P. DuGGAN. 
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FINAL PROGRAM TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia 


FRIDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 19 


Registration of Delegates and Visitors 

Call to Order. Introductions 

Address of Welcome. .......cccesessssceses F. W. Boatwright 
President, University of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 


“Recent Developments in Junior College Administration” 
W. W. Carpenter 


Professor of Education, University of Missouri 


“The Junior College Curriculum”........ Henry Grattan Doyle 
Dean of the Junior College, George Washington University 
Report of Research Committee......... L. W. Smith, Chairman 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 

Group Luncheons 
Private Junior College Group......... Edgar D. Lee, Chairman 
President, Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 
Public Junior College Group......... R. W. Goddard, Chairman 


Dean, Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Minnesota 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


“Certificate and Diploma Classification of Junior College 
DEE 6.642 650d keno John W. Harbeson 


Principal, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
“Guidance in the Junior College”............... James L. Robb 
President, Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Tennessee 
“The Junior College Journal’............. Walter Crosby Eells 
Professor of Education, Stanford University; 

Editor of “The Junior College Journal” 

“The Status of Business Education on the Junior College 
RO 6 sc kceeeveede kéwetoeneanapieteneen H. G. Shields 
Assistant Dean, School of Commerce and 

Administration, University of Chicago 


Appointment of Committees 
FRIDAY EVENING 


Annual Dinner | 
hs 645 cewek euwee ed eeeseet Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur 


The Secretary of the Interior; 
President of Stanford University 
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SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 20 
9:15 “Teacher Load in the Junior College”.............. A. E. Joyal 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
9:35 “The Junior College Curriculum in Its Preparatory Function” 
Katharine M. Denworth 
President, Bradford Academy, Bradford, Massachusetts 
9:55 Discussion of The Junior College Journal 
10:10 “College Sophomore Testing Program of the Co-operative Test 
ee ee ee Ben D. Wood 
Bureau of Collegiate Educational Research, Columbia University 
11:10 “Assimilation, Success, and Attitude of Junior College 
NN 6:04:00 4oekneeawens eee Wyatt H. Hale 
Registrar and Assistant to the President, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
1:45 “The Four-Year Junior College”’................ Frederick Eby 
Professor of the History and Philosophy 
of Education, University of Texas 
9:45 “The Fusing of High School and College”......... Fred J. Kelly 
Chief, Division of Colleges and Professional Schools, 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
4:00 Report of Committees 





Railroad Rates.—Inasmuch as the 
meeting of the Association immediately 
precedes the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in Washing- 
ton, delegates may take advantage of 
the reduced railroad rates. Richmond 
may be included in the round trip 
route, or an extra side trip may be 
made from Washington to Richmond. 
The following official announcement 
appears in the Journal of the National 
Education Association: 


Round trip tickets on the identification 
certificate plan will be sold to Washing- 
ton, D.C., at one and one-half fare for 
members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and dependent members of their 
families. 

Tickets will be on sale February 14 to 
22 in the territory of the Trunk Line, Cen- 
tral, Southeastern, New England, and 
Canadian Passenger Associations. Selling 
dates are earlier in Western and trans- 
continental territory. Tickets will be 


good for return to reach original starting- 
point not later than thirty days from 
date of sale. 

Identification certificates will be ready 
for distribution January 9. Write J. W. 
Crabtree, secretary National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D.C. If in arrears, in- 
close check for membership dues. If iden- 
tification certificate is not obtained in 
advance, no adjustment of fare can be 
made after arrival in Washington. 


Hotels.—All meetings will be held in 
the John Marshall Hotel where the 
rates are $3.50 per day for single room 
with bath. The names of other hotels 
with their lowest rates for single room 
with bath are: Jefferson Hotel, $3.50; 
Murphy’s Hotel, $2.50; Richmond 
Hotel, $3.00; William Byrd Hotel, 
$3.00; and Rueger’s Hotel, $3.00. 
Reservations should be made by writ- 
ing directly to the hotel of your choice. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


Moderate increase in number of jun- 
ior colleges in the country and marked 
increase in their enrollment is indi- 
cated by the 1932 Directory of Junior 
Colleges, compiled by Dr. Doak S. 
Campbell, secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, which 
was printed in the Junior College 
Journal last month. When compari- 
sons are made with the 1931 Directory 
compiled a year earlier! it is found 
that the number of institutions re- 
ported in the United States has in- 
creased from 436 to 469, an increase 
of 7.6 per cent, while the total enroll- 
ment reported has increased from 
74,088 to 97,631, or 31.8 per cent. 

The reported change in enrollment 
is likely to be somewhat misleading, 
however, since the data in the two 
directories are not strictly comparable. 
The 1932 figures include 9,895 special 
students in California junior colleges 
in addition to 18,412 regular students, 
whereas in 1931 only about one-third 
of the California special students were 
included in the Directory report. If 
these special students were eliminated 
from both groups to make the data 
more nearly comparable, the increase 
in total regular enrollment in the 
United States proper would be 23.2 
per cent instead of 31.8 per cent, still 
a very marked increase, especially 
when compared with the slight in- 
crease in other collegiate enrollment 
in the United States. 

Dr. Walters’ analysis published in 
December? shows an increase in regu- 
lar full-time enrollment of only six- 


1 Junior College Journal (January 1931), 
I, 223-34. 


2 Raymond Walters, “Statistics of Regis- 
tration in American Universities and Col- 
leges, 1931,” School and Society (Decem- 
ber 12, 1931), XXXIV, 783. 


tenths of one per cent (3,721 students) 
in November 1931 as compared with 
November 1930 in the 444 “approved 
universities and colleges” which he 
has studied annually for several years, 
In the forty-nine universities with ep- 
rollments of 3,000 and over, he finds 
a slight loss. 

The increase in number and enroll- 
ment in junior colleges as shown by 
the Directory of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges for the past 
five years has been as follows: 


Year Number Enrollment 
1928 408 90,529 
1929 405 54,438 
1930 429 67,627 
1931 436 74,088 
1932 469 97,631 


The average annual rate of increase in 
enrollment over the five-year period 
has been 18 per cent. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


Of the group of 469 junior colleges, 
182 (39 per cent) are public institu- 
tions and 287 (61 per cent) are pri- 
vate. The public institutions, however, 
have 62 per cent of the enrollment, or 
60,954 as compared with 36,677 for 
the private junior colleges. 


INSULAR AND FOREIGN 


In addition to junior colleges in the 
United States proper the Directory 
contains this year, for the first time, 
incomplete data on four junior col- 
leges in the Philippine Islands and on 
seven in foreign countries, the latter 
all being under denominational aus- 
pices. With the inclusion of these in- 
stitutions the total number of junior 
colleges reported in the 1932 Directory 
is 480, with an enrollment of 99,543. 
Enrollment reports were lacking from 
eighteen colleges. Had they been avail- 
able, the total would doubtless have 
been over 100,000. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


The names of fifty-five junior col- 
leges located in the United States will 
be found in the 1932 Directory which 
did not appear the previous year. Ten 
of these are public junior colleges 
while forty-five are private ones. On 
the other hand, twenty-two institu- 
tions listed in 1931 are not found in 
the 1932 Directory, leaving a net in- 
crease of thirty-three. Of those dropped 
in the new Directory, four were pub- 
lic and eighteen were private. A few 
have changed to four-year college 
status, while financial reasons have 
compelled several of the denomina- 
tional type to give up the struggle for 
existence. Fifteen of those omitted 
had enrollments in 1929-30 of less 
than 100. 


CHANGES IN STATES 


For the first time junior colleges are 
reported in three states where they 
have never been listed before—Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, and Delaware. 
This leaves Wyoming and Nevada as 
the only two states in the Union in 
which one or more junior colleges are 
not found. California continues to 
lead with fifty-two junior colleges re- 
ported. Texas is second with forty- 
five. Iowa and Missouri are next with 
thirty-seven and twenty-six respec- 
tively. There were increases in the 
number of junior colleges in twenty- 
one states, decreases in four. 

In enrollment California is also in 
the lead with 28,307 students. Even if 
the 9,895 special students were not 
counted it would still leave her with 
18,412—over twice as great as her 
nearest competitor, Texas, with 8,971. 
Iilinois and Missouri come next with 
7,075 and 6,464. 


TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
The junior college is prevailingly a 
coeducational institution, 328 being re- 
ported of this type. With the excep- 
tion of three state junior colleges for 
men in Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
California, all of the public junior col- 
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leges are coeducational. Of the pri- 
vate junior colleges 97 are for women, 
40 for men. A large proportion of the 
private group are under denomina- 
tional auspices or control. While this 
feature is not definitely reported in 
every case, the Baptist junior colleges 
seem to be the largest group, number- 
ing 31; the Southern Methodists claim 
18, and other Methodist bodies 23; 
Lutherans are credited with 20, Catho- 
lics 18, and Presbyterians 16. 


SIZE OF COLLEGES 


The size of the 455 junior colleges 
which report their enrollment may be 
summarized as follows: 


> OP sncvnecsssveua 202 
We TP sc eeccdveccens 130 
ee TP 6 bee ecnsecces 55 
See GP was csecsesaess 21 
Gee GP casscccacnenes 15 
ee’ MP wsxckednasseees 20 

REP kh eecncennsees 12 


While the junior college is prevail- 
ingly a small institution, it is growing 
with considerable rapidity. It is signifi- 
cant that there are sixty-eight which 
have enrollments of over 300 students 
and a dozen with over 1,000. The in- 
crease in average enrollment in a year, 
especially in the public institutions 
has been noteworthy. It may be sum- 
arized thus: 


Percentage 
1930-31 1929-30 Increase 
TE sick parade wieg 208 162 28 
ice el acl 337 240 40 
ee 128 115 11 
ACCREDITATION 


Something of the standards of the 
junior colleges as a group is indicated 
by the fact that 88 per cent of them 
are accredited by some accrediting 
agency, either state, regional, or na- 
tional. 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS 


A comparison of the two directories 
reveals a change in administrative 
head during 1931 on the part of 70 
junior colleges or 15 per cent of the 
entire number. This may be compared 
with a change of 12 per cent in the 
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administrative heads of the four-year 
colleges and universities of the coun- 
try, as determined by comparing the 
lists of presidents in the 1930 and 1931 
Directory of the United States Office of 
Education. There was such a change 
in 23 per cent of the public junior col- 
leges but in only 10 per cent of the 
private ones. There seems to be con- 
siderably greater stability on the part 
of the private junior college adminis- 
trators than is found in the public in- 
stitutions. 


TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 


For the first time Dr. Campbell has 
collected and published data on the 
type of organization of the junior col- 
leges. While it is not certain that the 
answers were always comparable, and 
not all colleges responded, the data 
collected are of considerable interest 
and significance. Following are the 
various types reported and the num- 
ber of colleges under each: 


DN «kc eeeecewewsaeeeees 29 
ED wadnwkaneveneenunnd 26 
POG veusecseeunudseben 1 
Ocak cece dsnecenesewe 191 
0 a ee eee 3 
Ge 560wceenesedvinnsactes 150 
Dt cccccwssae sdvnenenesas 7 
DE ots4e8eeeeus eee oneness 19 
DE cténndensmondekeendness 1 
BEE kccducaceenssdnuewen 2 
OME Kne 6004400008000 600008 1 
Ml x<sknenebaeeutesnueese 1 

431 


These may be grouped as follows to 
show the form of organization as far 
as the junior college is concerned: 


Type Number Percentage 
G-year ...... 29 6.7 
VORP ..cccs 28 6.5 
3-year ...... 2 0.5 
B-VORP .nccss 368 85.4 
a 4 0.9 


It is particularly gratifying to see 
the very small number of one-year 
junior colleges where there were for- 
merly a considerable number of insti- 
tutions which offered only a single 
year of junior college work. 


WALTER CrossBy EELLS 


The Junior College Journal for February 1939 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION 


The autumn meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Junior Colleges was 
held at Grand Rapids November 6, 
1931, President G. I. Altenberg pre. 
siding. 

Mr. Andrews summarized reports on 
fall enrollments of 1931. He stated that 
junior college enrollments throughout 
the country show a decided increase. 
Many four-year colleges and univer. 
sities have reported decreases. The 
University of Michigan reported a de. 
crease in the freshman class, which 
was balanced largely by an increase 
of graduate students. Grand Rapids 
Junior College has an increase of 150 
but has fewer in engineering than last 
year. The business administration cur. 
riculum shows an increase. There js 
a more serious type of student this 
year than last. In Grand Rapids over 
90 per cent of high-school graduates 
going to college enter the junior col- 
lege. 

Mr. Jones, who had been making a 
study of the costs of operating junior 
colleges in various parts of the coun- 
try reported that the returns were still 
incomplete. He will send out a report 
later in the year. 

Mr. McKenzie in reporting on his 
study of former junior college stu- 
dents stated that 1,000 inquiries had 
been sent out and 600 answers re- 
ceived. Of the 600, he had been able 
to use 458 for the purposes of tabula- 
tion. A summary of the study will be 
issued later. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, John 
Paul Jones, Jackson Junior College; 
secretary-treasurer, George E. Butter- 
field, Bay City Junior College. It was 
voted to hold the spring meeting at 
Highland Park Junior College. 


GEORGE E. BUTTERFIELD 
Secretary 


MISSOURI CONFERENCE 
The annual Missouri Junior College 
Conference was held in connection 
with Arts and Science Week at the 
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University of Missouri December 4 and 
5, Administrators and other faculty 
representatives were present from 
most of the junior colleges in the state. 

Dean Hugh L. Bates, of the Caruth- 
ersville (Missouri) Junior College, read 
qa paper on the junior college as a pre- 
paratory and as a terminal institution. 
Professor Philo M. Buck, Jr., of the 
University of Wisconsin, discussed the 
relation of the junior college to the 
senior college. Mr. Charles A. Lee, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, concluded the morning ses- 
sion with a paper on the future of the 
junior college in Missouri. 

Following a luncheon in the banquet 
room of the Hotel Tiger, special sec- 
tion meetings were held for instructors 
in the various special subjects. 


KANSAS CONFERENCE 


A conference of delegates from 
Y.M.C.A.’s of Kansas junior colleges 
was held at Iola Junior College 
November 27 and 28. About sixty 
delegates were present representing 
practically every junior college in the 
state which has a Y.M.C.A. organiza- 
tion. The principal addresses of the 
conference were given by Secretary 
Elliott of Chicago, traveling secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A., on “The Importance 
of College Days and the Immediate 
Task for Which Students are Respon- 
sible’ and “Forces That Are Determin- 
ing Attitudes with Which Students 
Have to Contend.” 


THE YOUTHFUL UNEMPLOYED 


The following statement, recently 
issued by Dr. Frank P. Graves, New 
York State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, although intended primarily for 
superintendents of schools in the state, 
is peculiarly applicable to junior col- 
leges throughout the country: 


Despite the fact that the public schools 
of the state have today the largest enroll- 
ment in their history, there are many 
thousands of youths who are neither em- 
ployed nor attending school. This is not 
as it should be. For the most part their 
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efforts to secure work are certain to be 
fruitless and they are wasting time which 
might better be spent in preparing them- 
selves for future social, civic, and eco- 
nomic responsibilities. Moreover, at a 
time like this such jobs as are available 
should be given to heads of families and 
to those who have dependents. For these 
reasons I am urging the local school au- 
thorities to do everything possible to se- 
cure the return to school of young people 
who have not attained their majority. 

That this recommended attendance may 
be productive of the greatest amount of 
good, both to individuals and to society 
in general, I suggest that care be taken to 
meet the real educational needs of those 
we are seeking to serve. This may be 
accomplished through wise guidance and 
suitable training. Each boy and girl who 
seeks to return to school should have the 
counsel and advice of the strongest and 
most experienced teachers in the school 
system to the end that pupil interests, 
powers, and capacities may be properly 
evaluated and a rational educational pro- 
gram planned in each case. I regard the 
guidance phase of this proposed endeavor 
as being of the highest importance. 

Many of these youths will require spe- 
cial training. The regular curriculum 
may not include the kind of courses 
which will best meet their needs. It may 
be necessary to organize special academic, 
commercial, industrial, homemaking, or 
other classes. 

It is to be hoped that all civic, social, 
and economic agencies in the state will 
assist the school authorities in whatever 
endeavors may be made to bring back to 
school those boys and girls who are now 
idle and whose potentialities for future 
usefulness can be greatly increased by 
more education and training. 


FACULTY IMPROVEMENT PLAN 


The program of faculty improve- 
ment as carried out at Christian Col- 
lege, Missouri, is described in an ar- 
ticle in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
August 2, 1931. One of the most im- 
portant functions of the junior college 
is to emphasize improved teaching 
methods. The Journal would welcome 
more accounts of outstanding contri- 
butions toward the improvement of 
instruction in other junior colleges 
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throughout the country. The article 
referred to follows: 


During the last five years a continu- 
ous program for the improvement of in- 
struction has been in operation at Chris- 
tian College. 

The most important faculty project 
during 1929-30 was the preparation of a 
syllabus for each course taught in the 
college. The syllabi were prepared by the 
individual teachers and bound into a vol- 
ume of 330 pages. 

Each includes a statement of the place 
of the course in the curriculum, the 
major objectives of the course, the teach- 
ing methods employed, an outline of the 
content, and a bibliography. This brought 
about a reorganization and revitalization 
of courses in the light of modern peda- 
gogical principles. 

The topic of study for 1930-31 was the 
junior college curriculum. The study was 
conducted on the basis of two major 
hypotheses: first, that the period of the 
junior college is an area for the organi- 
zation of acquired knowledge; second, 
that general survey courses are better 
adapted to the junior college curriculum 
than traditional isolated sections of sub- 
ject matter. 

The offerings in each department were 
carefully analyzed and compared with 
those of similar institutions. Definite 
recommendations were made for imme- 
diate and ultimate changes. Special at- 
tention was given to the possibility and 
desirability of introducing survey courses. 

These reports were used as a basis for 
the final decision of the faculty on ad- 
visable changes in the curriculum. The 
survey course, “Chemistry for Junior 
College Women,” will be offered during 
the first semester of 1931-32 for three- 
hours’ credit. The three-hour’ survey 
course, “General Mathematics,” will also 
be offered. 

In consideration of the curricular 
study through the year 1931-32, the fac- 
ulty members have reached certain con- 
clusions. First, that much of the writing 
concerning new courses in current educa- 
tional literature is largely a matter of 
attempting to cast old wine in new 
bottles. Second, that any well-taught be- 
ginning course in college has in the past 
and will continue to carry in the future 
the true spirit of a survey course. Third, 
that the best way to improve the curricu- 
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lum is through a continuous program 
for the improvement of instructiona] 
methods and the continuous re-evalyat. 
ing and refining of the content of 
accepted courses. The time demands jp. 
tegration rather than expansion of 
courses of the curriculum. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AVIATION: 


The science of aéronautics and the 
aviation industry have made phenom. 
enal strides in the past five years, and 
will continue to make greater strides 
in the near future. The day of uncer. 
tainty has passed. Aviation has come 
to stay, but there will be no place in 
the industry for untrained minds. The 
man with no technical training wil] 
be the one who stands on the outside 
looking in, while his brother with a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
aéronautics will not only get on the 
inside, but will have a chance to 
climb. With a proper knowledge of 
basic principles there is no limit to 
the heights to which an intelligent and 
persevering young man may go. With- 
out this knowledge he cannot make a 
start. 

The first object of the aéronautical 
course at Los Angeles Junior College 
is to give the student enough training 
of an immediately usable nature to 
enable him to be of use to and to hold 
a job in the industry. Since the most 
common route for entrance to the in- 
dustry is through the drafting room, 
enough practice in design is included 
to develop a usable skill. At the same 
time, it is also the aim of this depart- 
ment to give him a knowledge of the 
basic principles of the various phases 
of the field, so that his future growth 
may not be restricted. 

The aéronautical industry consists 


1 By James F. Ball, assistant professor 
of engineering, Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege. See note in the issue of the Journal 
for May 1931 (p. 157) for explanation 
regarding this series of articles (of which 
this is the fourth) regarding semi-pro- 
fessional courses in Los Angeles Junior 
College. 
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of a number of separate and fairly 
distinct fields, all of which, however, 
are related through the common ele- 
ment of the airplane. In the purely 
engineering phase, that of design, it is 
obvious that a sound knowledge of 
gérodynamics and airplane structure 
is essential as well as general skill 
in design is necessary for any drafting 
room practice. The aviation course is 
designed to provide this necessary 
skill, and also the fundamentals of the 
more technical subjects. In the manu- 
facturing side of the industry, a 
knowledge of general engineering 
practice is necessary, including the 
ability to read drawings and make 
sketches. Specialized knowledge of 
the airplane is necessary for any con- 
siderable executive advancement, how- 
ever, as it will form the basis on which 
to judge the relative importance of the 
different elements of a decision. In the 
important and rapidly developing field 
of air transportation, whether it be 
the management or the selling of 
transportation, a combined knowledge 
of economics and aéronautics will be 
found necessary to great advancement. 
Even in the specialized field of me- 
teorological service, which has been 
rapidly gaining importance of late, a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of the 
airplane will be of great importance. 
The aéronautics course includes train- 
ing in the basic principles of both. 
Thus in all branches after the indi- 
vidual enters the industry through one 
of the usual trades or skills, and while 
he is perfecting himself in the special- 
ization of the branch that he has se- 
lected, a knowledge of fundamentals 
is essential to his sound growth. 

It can readily be seen that no col- 
lege can turn out in any number of 
years an engineer completely edu- 
cated for any particular job. Even in 
any one particular field there are 
bound to be special problems and 
methods of routine that are peculiar 
to an individual organization. With 
the fundamentals clear in mind, the 
young man must master the details of 
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his own particular job, and direct 
clear and basically sound thought to 
its further development. 

The course, as at present offered, is 
as follows: 


First YEAR 





Alpha Semester Units 
I a ck a i ig reenact dens 3 
Oe eG gyie ee ee eg 3 
Egrmeering DWGWIME .. wc ccc ccc ccccccs 2 
DE cscckdnedesacewatencedwaenewes 4 
Bememoering Awietiom .....cccccccccces 2 
DEE e2-i:ccdennnd wee a dw nibackeasens 2 
PPUPOROn TRUONIOE 2 nk cick ccccictcccce i 
ED  dukesRincatanaeiawdsaeseneees 16% 
Beta Semester Units 
IBAA eee re ere eee er 3 
I he pe eee ee ee ee egies 3 
ewe sews 2 
Electrical Engineering ................ 4 
SE 255 4se seaside shee aes 3 
PE he esdenneneseekeieds tks 2 
PPORORS TEGUOMTREM 2c ccc ccc ccccccccccn % 
pe ee eee 17% 


SECOND YEAR 





Gamma Semester Units 
ED «6 nd en nee daw deeedneues 3 
SN ke ol 3 
Engimeering Pihysies ......cccccccccccs 3 
ED see uie ete eee eeeeeean tes 2 
NN ii i a ee a 3 
Descriptive Geometry .............e0- 3 
Pe RT re 1, 

MD hatvedeteetelebeiwesaediscwanes 17% 

Delta Semester Units 
oe ee ee ewe bas 3 
viet e eK eueeneew ae Wak eees 3 
Be TD ob. 6 SEW 6a ss eawese da 3 
Engineering Physics .......cccccccceces 3 
eS cos cates uaneea Kaas 2 
Aéronautical Drafting 
Pe TE kh hdc csseusecnceecs ly 

DD &£e4nncdcasseWenssdsecsesssw 17% 


REPORT BY DR. HILL 


On invitation of the State Board of 
Education of California, Dr. Merton E. 
Hill recently appeared before it to dis- 
cuss certain aspects of junior college 
education in the state. Dr. Hill is pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of California. For many years he was 
at the head of Chaffey Junior College, 
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Ontario, California. A summary of Dr. 
Hill’s report is presented herewith: 


1. The place of the California junior 
college as a lower division institution in 
relationship to the state university. 

The number of junior college transfers 
to the University of California has stead- 
ily increased; the increase at Berkeley 
has been from 64 in 1919 to 563 in 1930, 
and at Los Angeles from 14 in 1923 to 218 
in 1929. The first semester at Berkeley 
this year there are approximately as 
many junior college transfers as for both 
semesters last year. I have collected the 
records of 2,980 junior college transfers 
to the University of California. From 
these facts it is clear that the lower divi- 
sion function of the junior college has 
proven to be very important during the 
past decade. All of the four-year colleges 
and universities of California at this time 
do not have, in my opinion, sufficient 
buildings, equipment, and staff to take 
care of those graduates of California high 
schools who are seeking a higher educa- 
tion. 

It is my opinion that there should be 
the closest relation between the Univer- 
sity of California and all of the junior 
colleges in California; there should, con- 
sequently, be a statewide effort to inte- 
grate lower division courses offered by 
the junior colleges with those offered by 
the University of California and such 
other higher institutions as receive large 
numbers of transfers. This seems neces- 
sary to me to protect the needs of the 
students and make their transfer com- 
paratively simple. 

2. Characteristic types of terminal 
courses which may be offered to advan- 
tage in California junior colleges. 

Approximately two-thirds of the jun- 
ior college students do not stay long 
enough to meet the graduation require- 
ments. The junior college is a “one-year” 
institution for the majority of its stu- 
dents. In our study made of past junior 
college students we find that a majority 
go immediately from the junior college 
into occupational life. This fact places 
upon junior college administrators the 
responsibility of developing occupational 
and other terminal curricula. 

There are a few type curricula that 
should be presented in every junior col- 
lege, no matter how small. One-year and 
two-year home-making curricula, com- 
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mercial, music, industrial arts, and simi- 
lar curricula may very well be offered. 
Every junior college should establish at 
least one curriculum that reflects its com. 
munity activities. However, the time has 
come for us to survey the entire occupa- 
tional field in California, determine what 
positions will be open to our young 
people trained in our junior colleges, and 
these positions should determine in no 
small measure the occupational courses 
we offer in our junior colleges. 

It is my opinion that the lower division 
work of the junior colleges should be 
strengthened and not abandoned, and 
that technical semi-professional and ter- 
minal one-year and two-year curricula 
should be developed on a wider scale than 
formerly. 

3. Factors which the State Board 
should recommend for consideration in 
the establishment of a junior college, 

Here is a matter about which there 
will be a wide variation in opinion. The 
factors concerned will include at least the 
following: 

(1) Number of high-school graduates 
within the proposed district. A five-year 
period should be considered. (2) The 
numbers of such graduates whe have not 
gone on with their training over the pre- 
vious five-year period. (3) The capacity 
of the proposed district to finance edu- 
cation. This will be determined by both 
assessed valuation and true wealth of the 
district. (4) Transportation problems 
within the district, if it is a rural area, 
(5) Probable size of the junior college 
after five years. (6) Types of curricula 
that should be offered. 


DENTAL ASSISTANTS 


In an address before the American 
Dental Assistants Association at Den- 
ver, Colorado, Dr. Floyde E. Hoge- 
boom, assistant professor of children’s 
dentistry at the University of South- 
ern California, gave an address on 
“Education for Dental Assistants,” 
from which the following extracts are 
taken: 


There are certain commercial pursuits 
which unquestionably belong to women. 
There are other pursuits which are 
equally open to men and women. There 
is a feeling abroad in the land that 
women are in many ways usurping man’s 
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Reports and Discussion 


legitimate fields of activity. This is 
sharply emphasized in periods of de- 
ression when millions of people are 
looking for a scanty livelihood; but one 
thing is certain, no woman is taking any 
man’s job when she follows the vocation 
of dental assistant. The field of dental 
assisting is essentially a woman’s field. 

For many years, colleges have had 
what they were pleased to call prepara- 
tory schools. Now the growth of educa- 
tional institutions has brought home the 
realization that these institutions have 
become, what one scholar called “educa- 
tional barnacles.” They are gradually 
disappearing. A dental college is a 
highly specialized professional school for 
the training of dentists, and particularly 
in dental technic. A recognized, well-bal- 
anced course for dental assistants would 
be an “educational barnacle” on a dental 
school. There are two subsidiary classes 
of dental helpers who can legitimately 
lay claim to dental college training, and 
that is the dental hygienist and the lab- 
oratory technician. These come under the 
observation of the dental school faculty, 
because they are purely vocational. Then 
where does the dental assistant belong 
educationally? 

There is a large group of young people 
in this country who do not have the op- 
portunity to spend many years in univer- 
sities. There are many young people who 
are wasting time going to higher institu- 
tions of learning and many have gone 
who do not belong there. Realizing that 
new institutions must be developed to 
care for the many sides of life in our 
democratic form of government, the jun- 
ior college seeks to take the boy and girl 
from high school and prepare them for 
life. It is fitted to give the dental assist- 
ant the fundamentals of education as 
well as the fundamentals of technic re- 
quired of her. 


ATTRIBUTES OF SUCCESS 


That the three most important fac- 
tors contributing to the success of 
junior college students are health, so- 
ciability, and initiative, is the conclu- 
sion of an investigation which has 
been carried on for several weeks by 
a Los Angeles Junior College faculty 
committee. 


The purpose of the committee, 
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which was composed of William H. 
Fletcher, Spanish instructor; Alice 
Dement, English instructor; and Ver- 
non R. King, also of the English de- 
partment, was to crystallize faculty 
opinion as to success attributes for 
local students. 

A questionnaire, circulated among 
one hundred forty-eight faculty mem- 
bers at the request of Director Snyder, 
brought a 77 per cent response with 
twenty-four definitions submitted. 
Condensed under the headings of per- 
sonal, moral, social, and economic, 
and rated according to importance in 
the order named, these definitions re- 
vealed a wide diversity of opinion. 

The factors that contribute to these 
various successes are of fifteen differ- 
ent types. Health and sociability are 
in a tie for first place, followed very 
closely by initiative. Ability takes a 
fourth place, while honesty falls into 
the very interesting position of a poor 
fifth, being eight points behind ability. 
Other attributes are -perseverance, 
industry and diligence, character, 
adaptability, self-confidence,  trust- 
worthiness, loyalty, vision, courage, 
efficiency, love of work, and sincerity. 

The most interesting and pertinent 
part of this survey lies in the figures 
which show the ranking of the per- 
sonal attributes in relation to the four 
kinds of success. Those ranking per- 
sonal success first in importance 
thought that initiative was the most 
important personal trait. Health came 
second under personal success, fol- 
lowed by sociability, intellectual 
ability, and honesty. Those who con- 
sidered moral success the most impor- 
tant ranked as first honesty, followed 
in order by sociability and health, 
initiative and ability. Those consider- 
ing social ability the criterion of life 
ranked ability first, sociability second, 
health third, initiative fourth, and hon- 
esty fifth. Under economic success, 
health was ranked first, followed in 
order by ability, initiative, sociability, 
and honesty.—Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege Collegian 
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RALPH PuILip Boas. The Study 
and Appreciation of Literature. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. 1931. 356 pages. 


This book will hardly find itself 
relegated, when examinations are 
over, to the second-hand shelves of 
campus bookstores as do most col- 
lege textbooks on English litera- 
ture. It holds forth an invitation to 
the receptive student to go on in 
the field of literature rather than to 
desert it as soon as requirements 
are met. 

To the last sentence of the open- 
ing chapter, entitled “Literature 
and the Reader,’”’ we may turn for 
a statement of the author’s pur- 
pose: 

“To point out the artistic means 
by which literature succeeds in 
providing enlightenment, enrich- 
ment, and clarification of human 
experience is the fundamental aim 
of the book.” 

The next four chapters with de- 
creasing emphasis in number of 
pages are allotted respectively to 
“Poetry,” “The Novel,” “Dramatic 
Literature,” and “The Essay.” The 
final chapter, under the caption 
“The Forms of Literature,” is de- 
voted to developing historically 
each of the four forms from the 
Greeks to the present day. An an- 
notated bibliography on _ literary 
criticism is the material of the first 
of two appendices; the other af- 
fords outlines for reports on poems, 
novels, and plays. An adequate ap- 
pendix completes the book. 

The reviewer was particularly 





pleased with the chapter on poetry, 
in which the author leads one sym- 
pathetically from simpler enjoy. 
ments to understanding and appre- 
ciation of the supernal reaches of 
poetry. Felicitously chosen pas. 
sages illustrate the successive defj- 
nitions and_ explanations. The 
reader with no more guidance than 
is provided in this section of 74 
pages might well develop discrimi- 
nations and appreciations which 
would make him an avid reader of 
all that is enduring in poetry. 

The treatment of the novel is 
well adapted to the junior college 
level. The author does not confine 
himself to the classic examples but 
cites liberally incident and charac- 
ter from the novel of today. Occa- 
sionally he demonstrates a keen 
perception of values. Often, too, he 
includes brief but inviting sketches 
of novels, such sketches as will 
lead the reader to make a mental 
note to put those books on his 
reading list. 

A trifle more difficult and some- 
what less inspired are the chapters 
on dramatic literature and the es- 
say, but they, too, should prove suf- 
ficiently palatable and informative. 
Both of these forms the author be- 
lieves to be decadent in our mod- 
ern civilization. He turns his back 
rather squarely on such essay types 
as our high-speed civilization 1s 
producing. One feels that the 
drama, too, is in a period of rapid 
adjustment to conditions which are 
inimical to greatness. 

The feature of the final chapter 
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Judging the New Books 


is the attention given to the foun- 
dations of our literature in the an- 
cient Greek culture. His tracing of 
the various forms through English 
history is, as one would expect in 
so limited a space, sketchy, but it 
ig done with commendable discrim- 
ination. In the entire book only 
q half-page is given to the short 
story. As a new and sprightly lit- 
erary form, and one which is of 
unparalleled significance in mod- 
ern reading, it deserves more em- 
phasis. In a subject which invites 
abstruse and technical verbiage, the 
style is singularly clear and direct. 


J. ERLE GRINNELL 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
College and Reference Library 
Yearbook, Number Three. Amer- 
ican Library Association, Chi- 
cago. 1931. 114 pages. 


This Yearbook, compiled by a com- 
mittee of the College and Reference 
Library Section of the American LI- 
brary Association, contains nine sig- 
nificant papers on library progress and 
administration, by a group of library 
authorities. Those which are likely to 
be of the greatest interest and value to 
junior college librarians are J. S. 
Fowler’s “Progress, Ideals, and Stand- 
ards in Liberal Arts College Libra- 
ries”; Miss Dorothy Plum’s thirty-page 
annotated “Bibliography of American 
College Library Administration”; and 
Miss Linda Clatworthy’s “Study of 
What the College Student Knows of 
His Library.” 

Even these articles have only inci- 
dental references to the junior col- 
lege. It is perhaps true, however, as 
Mr. Fowler says in his contribution, 
that the junior colleges are “part of 
the liberal arts movement, and for the 
purposes of this discussion their li- 
braries present no very different prob- 
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lem.” His statement that “the new 
teaching methods are but an expres- 
sion of a desire to stimulate the stu- 
dent toward self-education and to de- 
velop in him an interest which will 
successfully carry over into the years 
after graduation,” is an ideal just as 
true for the junior college as for the 
senior college. His statement that “the 
intellectual honesty and the intellect- 
ual curiosity of the present-day stu- 
dent are among the amazing and hope- 
ful manifestations of the academic 
renaissance” is in refreshing contrast 
with much of the recent cynical criti- 
cism of the college student. Possibly 
the junior college is one significant 
factor in this “academic renaissance.” 

Miss Plum’s bibliography covers 
very thoroughly and adequately pub- 
lications in the field of college library 
administration which appeared _be- 
tween March 1930 and February 1931. 
It includes a section on junior college 
libraries with eight entries. 

The “unpreparedness [of entering 
students] to do their class assignments 
in the University library” which fur- 
nishes the stimulus for the investiga- 
tions reported by Miss Clatworthy, 
suggests the special opportunity of the 
junior college in its transitional func- 
tion. The junior college has the oppor- 
tunity and the obligation to train the 
individual student in library methods 
and use of library tools which will 
keep him when he enters the univer- 
sity from ‘“‘the deplorable condition” 
reported by Miss Clatworthy. The 
junior college librarian may well use 
some of the methods of measurement 
of the success of such training which 
Miss Clatworthy describes. 

The suggestion may be made that 
future Yearbooks of the College Sec- 
tion may well contain more specific 
consideration of the junior college 
library, as well as those of the liberal 
arts colleges, the teachers colleges, and 
the land-grant colleges. At any rate 
the term should at least be included in 
the index. 


WALTER C. EELLS 
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2060. HoceBoom, FLoypE Eppy, “Education 
for Dental Assistants,” Journal of 
the American Dental Association 2064. 
(September 1931), XVIII, 1778-81. 
A paper read before the American 
Dental Assistants Association, Denver, 
Colorado, July 22, 1930. Describes the 
course of training worked out at Los 
Angeles Junior College. (See page 296.) 


2061. James, May HAtt, “Teaching Sociol- 2065. 
ogy at Sarah Lawrence College,” 
Peabody Journal of Education (No- 
vember 1931), IX, 168-75. 

“The results of a two years’ experi- 
ment in teaching sociology in a college 
where standard types of curriculum 
and methods of teaching have been for 
the time being set aside. .... The 
results seem to demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of achieving keener critical 
analysis, greater facility in oral and 2066. 
written reports, more in quantity and 
quality, and greater individual freedom 
than have been achieved through any 
of the more conservative methods of 
teaching previously used.” 


2062. JENSEN, ELIZABETH JuTTA, “The Or- 2067. 
ganization and Administration of 
Physical Education for Women in 
the Public Junior Colleges of Cali- 
fornia,” Los Angeles, California, 
1931, 141 pages, 6 tables, 3 figures, 
bibliography of 32 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. For 
article summarizing it see Junior Col- 
lege Journal (November i931), II, 95- 
100. 


2063. JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
AssociATION, “Junior Colleges,” Jour- 
nal of the National Education As- 
sociation (December 1931), XX, 322. 

Summary of status of the movement 


and announcement of a new publication 
on The Status of the Junior College 2068. 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin [1930], No. 2), which contained the 
first 1,600 titles of this numbered se- 
quence. Assistance is requested from au- 
thors of publications which should be 
included. 
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Instructor by the United States Office 
of Education. 
JOYAL, ARNOLD E., “Establishment 
and Maintenance of Junior (Col- 
leges,” California Schools (October 
1931), II, 398-99. 

Brief summary of important findings 


of the author’s Doctoral dissertation, 
See No. 1986. 


KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and Buttarp, 
CATHERINE, “The Organization of 
the Junior College as an Agency of 
Democracy,” Proceedings of the 
Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
National Education Association, Los 
Angeles, 193i, pp. 604-6. 

Abstract of address before Detroit 
meeting of Department of Secondary 
School Principals. See No. 1851. 
Kersey, V., “Survey of Upper Sec- 
ondary and Collegiate Education in 
California,” California Schools (De- 
cember 1931), II, 492-93. 

Report of progress on the Carnegie 

Foundation survey. 
McAtmon, Victoria May, “The De- 
velopment of Occupational Courses 
in the Los Angeles Junior College,” 
Los Angeles, California, 1931, 88 
pages, bibliography of 32 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 

University of Southern California. An 
examination of sixteen occupational 
fields and acceptance of six of these as 
suitable for junior college courses. 
Four have had curricula formulated: 
playground directors, school clerks, 
physicians’ and _ dentists’ assistants, 
and bank clerks. Two not yet formu- 
lated are firemen and policemen. Ar- 
ticle based upon the study was pub- 
lished in California Quarterly of Sec- 
ondary Education, October, 1930. See 
No. 1700. 
McAutmon, Vicroria, “Vocational 
Guidance for Commercial Education 
in Junior Colleges,” Proceedings of 
the Siaty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
National Education Association, Los 
Angeles, 1931, pp. 347-48. 

Abstract of address before Depart- 
ment of Business Education. Published 
in Junior College Journal (November 
1931), II, 74-77. 
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2070. 


2071. 


2072. 


2073. 


2074. 


2075. 


2076. 


McINTYRE, WILLIAM LEE, “A Study 
of Selected Junior College Students 
Who Transferred to the University 
of Kansas,” Lawrence, Kansas, 1929. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Kansas. 


MITCHELL, S. LyMAN, “Spanish in 
the Junior College,’ Hispania 
(March 1931), XIV, 115-120. 


Many suggestions for classroom and 
extra-class work in Spanish, based in 
part upon the author’s junior college 
experience at New Mexico Military In- 


stitute. 


MurpHy, SISTER M. LorENzO, “The 
Present Status of the Junior College 
in the Catholic Educational Sys- 
tem,” Washington, D.C., 1929. 
Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
Catholic University of America. 


NATIONAL CouNcIL OF Music SUPER- 
visors, Survey of College Entrance 
Credits and College Courses in Mu- 
sic, New York, N.Y., 1930, 209 pages. 

A survey by the Research Council of 
the organization of six hundred senior 
and junior colleges throughout the 
country. 


OPPENHEIMER, J. J., “Current 
Changes and Experiments in the 
Junior College” (with discussion), 
Proceedings of American Associa- 
tion of University Women, 1931, pp. 
170-200. 


OsBORNE, FLORENCE MANLEY, “A 
Study of the Training and Class- 
room Methods of Teachers of 
French in the Secondary Schools 
and Junior Colleges of California,” 
Los Angeles, California, 1931. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. 


PALMER, ARCHIE M., “In - Service 
Training of College Administra- 
tors,’ School Executives Magazine 
(December 1931), LI, 158-60, 182. 
Includes report of fifteen colleges and 
universities which offered courses in 
the junior college field in the summer 
of 1931, and outlines of their scope. 


Roserts, Mattie G., “The Junior 
College Chemistry Laboratories,” 
New York, N.Y., 1929, 50 pages. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


2077. 


2078. 


2079. 


2080. 


2081. 


2082. 
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RoseENBERG, S. L. M., and Earte, Ho- 
MER P. (editor), Horas Vividas. Se- 
lections from the Verse and Prose 
of Antonio Heras for Junior College 
Classes, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1931, 148 pages. 
Textbook in Spanish in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Junior College Series. 


SHOCKLEY, ETHEL, “Junior College 
Movement in Texas,” Fort Worth, 
Texas, 1928. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at Texas 
Christian University. 


SHULL, CLAUDE A., “Supplementary 
Reading in Social Science Courses 
of Junior College Grade,” Stanford 
University, California, 1931, 127 
pages, 9 tables, 2 figures, bibliogra- 
phy of 18 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Stan- 
ford University. Based upon _ steno- 
graphic reports of personal interviews 
with 102 instructors of social sciences 
in 15 California colleges, including § 
junior colleges. Considers range and 
variety of supplementary reading re- 
quirements by instructors, by schools, 
and by subjects, objectives, methods of 
checking, and influence of supplemen- 
tary reading reports on final grades. 


SNEDDEN, Davin, American High 
Schools and Vocational Schools in 
1960, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y., 1931, 
122 pages. 

An elaboration of the author’s ar- 
ticle, ““A Vision of the Future in Vo- 
cational Education,” in School and 
Society (December 20, 1930). See No. 
1791. 


SPAHR, RospertT H., “Technical Insti- 
tute Education in America,” Jour- 
nal of Engineering Education 
(March 1931), XXI, 487-97. 

Contains comparisons of the work 
and field of the junior college with that 
of the technical institutes. 


Spiess, Henry R., “The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of an Ex- 
ceptional School Unit,” Stanford 
University, California, 1930, 76 
pages, 12 tables, 8 figures, bibliog- 
raphy of 29 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Stan- 
ford University. Includes detailed dis- 
cussion of needs and possibilities of 
junior college for Siskiyou County, 
California (pp. 46-63). 
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2083. TayLor, Puivip H., “Comparison of 


Certain Aspects of Public Junior 
Colleges and Four-Year Liberal Arts 
Institutions in Southern California,” 
Los Angeles, California, 1931, 123 
pages, 28 tables, bibliography of 26 
titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. 
Comparisons made of student popula- 
tions, administrative features, curricu- 
lar offerings, and special functions. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE Recorp, “New 
Educational Era Seen as 4-Year 
Colleges Give Way to Junior Col- 
leges,”’ Teachers College Record 
(October 1931), XXXIII, 75-76. 

Report of address by D. P. Cottrell, 
of Columbia University, stating that 
the junior college is replacing the old 
liberal arts course. 


Tipsy, ARDELLA BITNER, “Some Prob- 
lems of a Dean of Women in a 
Junior College,” Bulletin of Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Princi- 
pals of National Education Associ- 
ation (January 1931), XXXIV, 24— 
25. 

Abstract of Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. See 
No. 1281. 


TouTon, FrAnNK C., “Research Proj- 
ects of the Secondary School Level 
Carried on in California Cities dur- 
ing 1930-1931,” California Quar- 
terly of Secondary Education (Oc- 
tober 1931), VII, 86-111. 

Includes brief reports of various re- 
search projects undertaken in the jun- 
ior colleges at Long Beach and Sacra- 
mento. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SCHOOL OF 
EpucATION BULLETIN, “The Junior 
College,” University of Michigan 
School of Education Bulletin (No- 
vember 1931), III, 32. 

Review of W. C. Eells’s The Junior 
College. 


WAHLQUIST, JOHN T., “Status of the 
Junior College Instructor,” Pam- 
phlet No. 20 of the United States 
Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C., September 1931, 29 pages, 7 
tables. 


A summary of the author’s Doctoral 
dissertation (see No. 1959). An ampli- 


fication of the material published jp 
two articles in the Junior College Jour. 
nal, December 1930 and January 1931. 
Includes: The problem and methods of 
investigation; social, economic, profes. 
sional, and legal status of the junior 
college instructor; and summary, 


West, Mary Pearce, “The Status of 
the Social Sciences in the Junior 
Colleges,” Nashville, Tennessee, 
1930, 101 pages. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Peg. 
body College. Based upon study of 
catalogues of Western and Souther 
junior colleges. 


WHITNEY, FREDERICK L., “Democratic 
Support of the Junior College,” Pro. 
ceedings of the Sizty-ninth Annual 
Meeting of the National Education 
Association, Los Angeles, 1931, pp. 
589-90. 

Abstract of address before Detroit 
Meeting of Department of Secondary 
School Principals. See No. 1866, 


WHITNEY, FREDERICK L., “The Pasa- 
dena Junior College Experiment,” 
Teachers Journal and Abstract (No- 
vember 1931), VI, 457-58. 

Abstract of article by J. W. Harbe- 
son in Junior College Journal (October 
1931), II, 4-10. 


WILKINS, ELEANOR C., “Junior Col- 
lege Libraries Round Table,” Bulle- 
tin of the American Library Asso- 
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